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Tue Prosperity or Zion.—Every ten years finan- 
cial, prosperity seems to give way to religion. The 
Hebrew law of a seventh year Sabbath for the land, 
like all the Mosaic edicts, has a fitness in the na- 
ture things. If modern nations would adopt 
this as their law, they would find financial revulsions 
and the depressions of trade less certain, and more easy 
to be borne. Our factories glut our markets, our soil 
teems beyond the capacity of our appetites, our people 
get feverish with the hope and hunger of wealth. 
Then comes stringency, collapse, poverty, misery. 
Within ten years this law regularly repeats itself. In 
37, 48, °57, we suffered from general prostration of 
trade. We are entering the same path again. Millions 
of feet of lumber lie rotting at our mills and wharves. 
All branches of manufacture and trade feel the tightness. 
Congress, led by Western politicians, instead of taking 
in sail for the storm, is forbidding all contraction of cur- 
rency, sending gold up and greenbacks down, under 
the delusive notion that the contraction of our market 
is caused by the contraction of our currency, when this 
condition arises from other and more general laws and 
workings. 

Strangely analogous also is the awakening of the relig- 
ious spirit with the financial depression. In all these past 
enforced business sabbaths there have been marked re- 
vivals of religion. The factories rest, and the workmen 
disengaged from toil, turn to prayer. The hunger for 
wealth gives way to a hunger for more durable riches. 
The craving for worldly good changes to a longing for 
spiritual blessings. Christ comes into the market, and 
the world pauses, prays, and grows rich towards God. 
Such seems to be the state of public feeling to-day. 
The conflict between Congress and the rebel who occu- 
pies the Executive seat, even the coming canvass for the 
President, do not as deeply affect the public mind as re- 
ligious assemblies. All evangelical churches partake 
of the holy influence. Great revivals are noted East 
and West. For the first time in a half a century, the 
South holds not back in this glorious work. In 57 it 
had no share in the harvest. Fierce, cruel, bound in 
the chains of its own sins, it despised the grace, no less 
than the law of God. To-day our missionaries, preach- 
ers and teachers are gathering great harvests of grace. 
May all the churches catch the general flame, and every 
soul feel its life-giving warmth and bliss. May the anti- 
gospel bodies become sensible of their nature and need, 
and yielding to their Sacrifice and Saviour, aid in bring- 
ing in the grand Sabbatic year, the jubilee of Heaven. 
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_ Uyoratervt Cumpren. — The Liquor Legislature 
treats its own father with but little reverence. Of all 
the children of his executive brain, Governor Andrew 
thought the most highly of the State Constabulary. It 
was his pet and pride. Ie forced the Prohibitionsts to 
take it instead of their better law, the municipal police 
directed by a board of State commissioners. He saw its 
need in many gubernatorial exigencies. In his great 
defense of free liquor he never breathed a word against 
this organization. And yet before the House is hardly 
warm in its seat it rushes through a bill that abolishes 
this force. It delays, and will delay action on the pro- 





hibitory law; but it hastens to kill the State Constabu- 
lary. Why this hot haste? Because that body has 
made the rum power in high places feel the weight of the 
right arm of the State, as they ‘never felt it before. Be- 
cause they showed that it was perfectly easy to execute 
that law in this city, on our oldest, richest, haughtiest 
offenders. They are mad with rage, and like all rioters 
wher they get the power, they wreak their vengeance 
on the instrument of their punishment. 

They may fail yet. The Senate may not second the 
swift anger of the House. The Governor may veto the 
repeal, as he has defended the constabulary, and shown 
how necessary it is to the State in many cases. If he 
does the Senate will sustain him, as its temperance 
members are more than a third of its body. 

We trust he will veto the bill. We need a State 
police for the execution of any liquor law. The 
odium that rests upon it for its faithfulness in enforcing 
the present statute, and that has been easily transferred 
to the law itself, will be then affixed to the rum statute, 
and the State Constabulary will a second time plague 
its inventors. Our P. L. L. legislature has too little re- 
spect for the man who made them. But for the great 
governor's speech they had been to-day engaged in use- 
ful private vocations, instead of tearing down the best 
bulwarks the State has ever built against pauperism and 
crime. And yet they spend their earliest rage on his 
favorite law. Were he alive, how eloquently would 
he quote poor old Lear, as he saw this havoc, and ex- 
claim : : 

“ How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child.” 





Tue State Boarp or Epucation propose in tueir 
forthcoming report that women should be elected on 
School Committees. We owe this excellent suggestion 
to Rev. Jas. Freeman Clarke. The.Legislature should 
require that a fair proportion of that body should be 
thus made up—fair it will be, whatever is the propor- 
tion. Yet to be thus elected when they have no vote is 
abnormal. It is like our Conferences and General Con- 
ference inviting laymen to seats in their committees 
while they cannot put themselves there. Both deeds 
show the duty of to-day, the certainty of to-morrow. 
The women would prefer to elect their own representa- 
tives in these boards, as our laymen would theirs in the 
ecclesiastical committees. Both are excellent as step- 
ping stones. 





A New MAcEepoNnIAN Cry.—The Macedonian, the 
missionary organ of the Baptist Church, has the follow- 
ing pleasant note from its correspondent and editor : 

TELEGRAM FROM TITE FRONT. 

One of our missionaries in the South sends us the fol- 
lowing despatch : 

“Our meeting is a glorious one; 56 baptized yester- 
day,—65 in all; 18 stand approved; 70 inquirers last 
night. Have broken up the Methodists; took their 
preacher, steward and class leader!” 

Reply from the Rooms. 

** Allhail! We send you words of cheer and congratu- 
lation. Press the eonflict. Give sinners no quarter. 
As for the Methodists, we hope you will not leave 
enough of them to say ‘Amen.’ They ought all to be 
baptized. The New Testament says 'so,—‘ Arise and 
be baptized every one of you.” 

‘*The New Testament” that ‘‘says so” must be the 
new version of our Baptist brethren, as the original or 
the received translation has no such text. If the apos- 
tles had been preaching to Christians would they have 
ordered them to be baptized? This new Macedonian 
cry does not say, ‘‘ Come over and help us,” but, ‘* Come 
over and be baptized.” The clean sweep that seems to 
have been made of some unknown Methodist church 
and pastor in an unknown place—this journal is care- 
ful to suppress these items—leaves us in great suspense. 
Where have these ‘‘tremodeous torrence,” as Dotty Dim- 
ple calls them, been pouring down? What Methodist 
Church was it that was washed away? It must have 
been a Southern one, we judge, because those founded 
on the rock of Christ and the true Bible doetrine of 
baptism, as is the Methodist Episcopal Church, are 
built to withstand all these freshets. It is the others 
who when the floods come are swept into the abyss. 








We trust they will have large success in such cases. 
Those churches need not only a Baptist baptism, but 
the washing of regeneration. And we suggest that 
they emblematically perform the last work also; a ser- 
vice that will need purer water, and more frequently 
changed than is the usual custom hereabouts. 





A most deserving charity is Dr. Cullis’ Home for 
Consumptives, in this city. It has harbored many a 
poor victim of this distressing disease, giving them 
relief and cure, when pussible, and softened their 
last journey when incurable. Its design is to attend 
chiefly to the latter class. It is supported by charity 
unsolicted, like Miiller’s Bristol foundations. It has met 
with generous aid from all sources, but is in especial 
need to-day. For some wretch, wicked, beyond the 
range of ordinary criminality, robbed its safe of $3,000 
before Christmas, and deprived its inmates of many lit- 
tle comforts with which it was intended to gladden 
their holidays. We hope every lover of a good cause, 
conducted in the most Christian spirit, will remember 
this charity. Little or large, your donation will be 
thankfully received and sacredly appropriated. Direct 
to Consumptive’s Home; Vernon Street, Boston, care of 
Dr. Cullis. 





Bistor Morris wisely advised the General Confer- 
ence years ago to change the year of its meeting, so 
that it should not hold its session in the presidential 
year. That evil is intensified at the coming session by 
the meeting of the national party at the same place and 
time of the Conference. Chicago will be overerowded 
next May. Did not Republieans and Methodists love 
each other so well, there would be fears of a collision. 
But as the party meet to nominate a Methodist for Pres- 
ident, the Conference will do their best to endure the 
momentary crowding of their quarters. Still, we agree 
with the Bishop that another year would be preferable, 
and we hope his suggestion will be considered by that 
body. If we should make its session triennial, or even 
more frequent, it would be none too often for the in- 
creasing needs of a great and greatly growing church. 





Ir was said before the election, by The Springfield 
Republican and other papers, that a ‘* judicious license 
law” would restrain liquor-selling. The following from 
The Marlboro’ Mirror shows how such a law even in 
prospect restricts this vice. If this is the result before 
the Prohibitory Law is repealed, what will it be when a 
license law, the favorite measure of these liquor deal- 
ers and their patrons, is in full operation? It should 
be remembered that Marlboro’ is a country town of less 
than three or four thousand inhabitants. It was till 
lately free from those open bars and groggeries, but, 
like the hotel of the same name in this city, has woful- 
ly gone to the bad. 

The statement going the rounds of the papers, cred- 
ited to us, that nineteen new liquor-shops have been 
opened in Marlboro’ since the election, is incorrect. It 
was stated by us that there were eighty-nine places in 
town where liquor was sold, and that three-quarters of 
them had been opened since the annual town meeting. 
This makes sixty-six new places opened instead of nine- 
teen. Since the publication of the article alluded to we 
are informed that there are about one hundred and twenty- 
five places in town where intoxicating liquors are sold, 
making more than one hundred new places since the 
town meeting in November. 





Tue War or Races.—The President's fears are veri- 
fied ; the war has already begun ; begun too at New Or- 
leans, where he inaugurated another war, that also with- 
out distinction of race, on the loyal supporters of his gov- 
ernment. At the late session of the Mississippi Con- 
ference, the white members voted for Rev. Mr. Lynch 
for secretary, and the colored members for Rey. Dr. New- 
man. Mr. Lynch was elected—color triumphant as usual. 
Dr. Newman’s unwounded honor was salved over by a 
unanimous election as representative to the General 
Conference, though a colored minister, Rev. A. Ross, 
was made alternate. What goal are we caning to when 
the two races run sucharace? Can’tthe President save 
us? Will our Unitarian brethren, who say that the M. 
E. Church will not fraternize with their brethren of 
whatever color consider this fact? 
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THE LAND OF THE LEAL, 
“T'm wearing away to the land of the leal."OLD Sona. 


The land of the leal! O, where is it lying? 
With its fountain’s bright gush, and the zephyr’s soft voice, 
O’er the amaranth flowers in melody sighing, 
And the tones of the angels that ever rejoice— 
Ah, those tones! full of sweetness, of rapture unspoken, 
The glad song of praise that doth rapturously peal, 
The hymn by no mortal dissymphony broken, 
The song of the saved, in the “ land of the leal.” 


The land of the leal! O, where is it hidden 
With its flowers ever changeless, and fadeless, and new? 
Where tears never trickle in sorrow unbidden, 
Where the roses are blooming, unmingled with rue? 
Not here, where the brooks the same song e’er are singing, 
As over the emerald meadows they range ; 
Not here, where all Nature is evermore ringing 
The ceaseless, unending sad dirge-note of change. 


The land of the leal! It lies just beyond us, 
The path we are treading is leading us there, 
When death from this prison of life hath unbound us, 
We shall breathe the pure gales of its heavenly air. 
Not here, no, but yonder, far yonder it beameth, 
Like a beautiful star in the cloud-laden west, 
All over our pathway the brilliant light streameth, 
From the land of the leal, the haven of rest. 


The land of the leal! Thank God for the beacon 
That streams out far over the billows of life, 

Though here we are weary, aud lone, and forsaken, 
*Mid earth’s weary turmoil and sickening strife. 

And if we still battle in firmness unshaken, 
If trusting in Jesus we humbly shall kneel, 

When the beat from our pulses by death shall be taken, 
We shall gain the bright strand of the land of the leal. 


We are wearing away, be it swiftly or slowly, 
We are wearing away asthe swift moments fly, 
To the land of the saints, to the kingdom most holy, 
‘To the shore where no tear ever dimmeth the eye. 
As the swift hours are passing, we’re wearing, yes, wearing; 
Soon, soon the last death-pang our bosoms shall feel, 
Soon the triumph of angels our souls shall be sharing— 
We “are wearing away to the land of the leal.” 


Meiluen, Mass. NELLIE. 





ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES. 
BY WILLIAM F. POOLE. 

English travelers profess to be amazed at the feeling 
of resentment they find among our people towards Eng- 
land for the course she pursued towards us during the 
late rebellion. To them it is a significant fact that they 
meet with more of this feeling among the higher and 
educated classes, than ia the lower stratum of society. 
** Why is this?” they ask. ‘‘ You have no such resent- 
ment towards France, and her conduct was as inimical 
to you as that of England; indeed the two nations acted 
in concert.” All this is true. Of imperial France we 
expected no sympathy in that crisis; of England we did, 
and that was our mistake. We have tested the enmity 
of England on many a bloody deck and smoking battle- 
field, but when did she ever do us a favor? France, 
during our revolutionary struggle, rendered this coun- 
try a substantial service, and our people will never for- 
get it. In the late civil war she followed the initiative 
of England, with which she is temporarily in close alli- 
ance; but her normal position is that of a natural bar- 
rier to British insolence and rapacity. 

These elements of irritation between the two great 
Protestant nations of the world are an occasion of re- 
gret to every Christian and philanthropic mind. It is 
not our purpose to inflame this resentment; but to ex- 
amine the causes from which it has arisen, and to draw 
some practical lessons from the facts presented, 

lood is thicker than water. A common language, 
literature and réligion, are bonds of union and sym- 
pathy. But the aristocratic institutions of Great Britain, 
and a vaulting ambition to maintain her position as the 
leading commercial nation of the world, are repellant 
forces of even greater potency. England's insular posi- 
tion and scattered colonial possessions develop a petty 
jealousy of rival nations. The theory of a balance of 
power has ever been a ruling principle in her policy. 
Iler competitor for sugremacy in the commerce of the 
world is the United States, and her instincts will ever 
lead her in the future, as it has in the past, to seize 
upon every opportunity to cripple our growing power. 
Republicanism is the bugbear of her aristocracy, and 
the government of England is a government of the aris- 
ocracy. What matters it that we are of the same blood, 
and have a common language and literature? There 
are no resentments like those which grow out of jealousy 
and rival interests among blood relations. It was our 
fault, that, at the outbreak of the rebellion we did not 
duly consider these facts, and save ourselves from a re- 
sentment occasioned by disappointment. We shall 
never again be doceived. In peace England is our 
nominal friend—only nominal; but in war, whether our 
foes be foreign or domestic, England ts ever our active 
enemy. These are grave assertions, and we purpose to 
consider them. 

In proof of these statements let us consider for a mo- 
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| ment the indecent haste with which she invested the 
Southern rebellion with all the rights and prerogatives 
of a belligerent—an act which opened her ports and 
those of her colonies to rebel cruisers, protected them 
from capture, and changed a local insurrection into a 
flagrant war. 

Fort Sumter surrendered to the troops of South Caro- 
lina, April 13, 1861. The Confederacy at this time had 
no military force in the field, and not a craft afloat 
which bore a flag. Our government had not enlisted 
a volunteer to defend itself against Southern aggression. 
Now mark attentively the dates which follow. On the 
4th of May (the news at this time had reached London 
through the public prints) Earl Russell gave an audi- 
ence to the Confederate agents. On the 6th of May he 
announced in Parliament that ‘The Cabinet, having 
coasulted with the law officers of the Crown, had come 
to the opinion that the Southern Confederacy must be 
treated as a belligerent.” At this time he had received 
no despatch from Lord Lyons, the British Minister at 
Washington, and was not in communication with our gov- 
ernment, for it had no representative in England. Mr. 
Adams was known to be on his voyage to London, and 
was daily expected. Hence this unseemly haste to ac- 
complish the outrage before he arrived and had oppor- 
tunity to make a protest. On the same day (May 6) 
Ear! Russell wrote despatches to Lord Cowley, at Paris, 
and to Lord Lyons, declaring this measure to be the poli- 
cy of the government. To Lord Cowley he says: ‘* The 
accounts which have reaghed us from Her Majesty's 
consuls, with what has appeared in the public prints, 
are sufficient to show that a civil war has broken out 
among the States which la/ely composed the American 
Union . . . and Her Majesty’s government cannot hesi- 
tate to admit that fhe Southern Confederacy is entitled 
to be invested with all the rights and prerogatives of a 
belligerent.” To Lord Lyons, he varied his insulting 
declaration somewhat, and says, ‘‘A civil war has 
broken out between the States of the late Union.” In 
substance he requests Lord Lyons to inform whomso- 
ever he may find in possession of the White House, that 
the English government regard the late American 
Union as having collapsed, a thing of the past, and if 
it claims to survive it will be permitted to share with 
rebeldom the rights of a belligerent. 

These were no secret instructions. He requested 
Lord Lyons to communicate them freely to all who 
made inquiry; and he had the insolence to print them 
in the official Blue Book. How do they read to- 
day, and in the light of subsequent events? But this 
was not all. The same day (May 6) Earl Russell re- 
quested Lord Cowley to invite the French government 
to join with England in recognizing the belligerency of 
the Southern Confederacy ; which was done, and a joint 
declaration was published on the 13th of May. The 
Confederacy had now a legal status, and measures were 
taken forthwith by the Confederates, under the protec- 
tion of this declaration, to put cruisers on the ocean to 
prey on American commerce. Was a greater outrage 
ever committed on the rights of a friendly nation ? 

Suppose within a week after the news had arrived of 
the outbreak in the late Fenian rebellion in Ireland, the 
United States had conferred upon Ireland the rights of 
a belligerent, and had permitted the Fenians to build, 
equip, and man, armed vessels in our harbors to prey on 
British commerce. Suppose Mr. Seward had written to 
Mr. Adams, that he need have no reserve in saying to 
the ministry of the late British Empire, that the United 
States would concede to England, in common with Ire- 
land, the rights of a belligerent. How would England 
regard such neutrality? Is it any wonder that our 
statesmen, our naval officers, our military men, and our 
people are sternly indignant at the course England has 
dursued ? 

We do not see why our government should be stren- 
uous in claiming pecuniary compensation for the dam- 
age committed by the rebel pirates which were built 
and manned by Englishmen. The demand has been 
made, the case clearly stated, and payment evaded, if 
not refused. If England can afford to set up such a 
precedent in maritime law, we can afford to have her, 
and, as a temporary expedient, pay the bill ourselves. 
Our territory is compact, and we shall probably not 
have another rebellion to deal with. England's terri- 
tory is scattered the world over, and is afflicted with 
chronic rebellion, now in India, then in New Zealand, 
and again in Ireland. To give England a taste of her 
own precedents, we have only to declare one of these 
revolted provinces a belligerent, and allow the use of 
our harbors, shipyards and armories for belligerent 
purposes. The result would not be four or five Ala- 
bamas, but a hundred, and privateers innumerable. 
How long before the toiling millions of England would 
be howling for bread before the Parliament House, and 
confronting the ministry in Downing Street for a re- 
dress of grievances? ‘* Your bill, gentlemen! Your 
bill! Never mind the items—name the amount,” would 








be the substance of a cabile telegram from London te 
Washington. 

No nation ever committed a greater blunder than did 
England during our late war. By simply maintaining 
a masterly inactivity, by folding her arms, and saying 
to the Confederates, ‘* We can do nothing for you—we 
cannot afford to encourage rebellion,” she could have 
secured the lasting friendship of our people—a friend- 
ship she will need when Russia, Prussia and France, 
growing into colossal powers, shall press upon her. 
In view of the results of our war, and of her own 
short-sightedness, the humiliation and chagrin of her 
public men are calculated to awaken the commiseration 
even of a wronged and insulted people. 

‘* But we did not understand you, we did not know 
what you were fighting about,” they say. This is very 
true; yet they took sides the instant the first gun was 
heard from Sumter, and they rushed into the fight with 
all the eagerness of a prize terrier. No Englishman 
ever did understand us, or ever will, till Baron Macau- 
lay’s prophetic visitor shall stand on the ruined arches 
of London Bridge. What a piece of journey-work 
our genial friend, Mr. Dickens, made of us on his for- 
mer visit. A Hindoo, or a Japanese traveler would 
not fall into such absurd misconceptions. A French- 
man, on the other hand, makes no such mistakes. We 
are no riddle to him. M. De Tocqueville and Prof. 
Laboulaye write about America with as much impar- 
tiality and accuracy as if they had lived here from boy- 
hood. M. Laboulaye’s ‘‘ Paris in Amérique” (of which 
there is an American translation) is a wonderful book, 
and shows how much an intelligent writer, who is not 
blinded by prejudice and national jealousy, can under- 
stand of a foreign eountry which he has never visited. 

England, however, is the nation with which the 
United States must bave more intimate relations than 
with any other. We cannot if we would, and should 
not if we could, hold back from this intercourse. We 
‘* will buy with her, sell with her;” visit England when 
we can, and receive well-accredited English travelers 
with kindness and hospitality ; we will calmly discuss 
with our guests, or quietly ignore, the grievances of 
which we complain; we will derive every possible ad- 
vantage from her literature, her culture, and her im- 
provements in science and the arts; but we will never 
forget that, while among her people we have many 
warm friends like Newman Hall, and while the toiling 
and unrepresented millions in her workshops are wholly 
American in their sympathies, England, aristecratic 
England, England as a nation, is our public enemy; 
and that, if a crisis in our national affairs again occurs, 
she will turn upon us as she did in 1861; and hence we 
need feel no surprise or resentment for whatever course 
she may pursue. 


MARKED PEOPLE; OR, SAINTS AND CHRISTIANS. 
BY MRS. PHBE PALMER. 

A devoted minister, in describing the charagteristics of 
his flock to a fellow-laborer who had come to aid him, 
said, ‘‘My people would be frightened if you should 
call them saints, but they would be offended if you 
should not think them Christians.” 

What a mistake! Not on the part of the minister, 
for further acquaintance with the people convinced us 
that he had placed a proper estimate on their piety. 
But it was a serious mistake, that they should think 
themselves Christians while they could not properly be 
called saints. 

And how may saints be known? They may be dis- 
tinguished by a mark manifest to the eye of God and 
man. When those invisible agencies in charge of the 
city in the days of Ezekiel were commanded to draw 
near, six came, each with a destroying weapon in his 
hand. One of these, clothed in linen, with a writer's ink- 
horn by his side, was commanded to go through the midst 
of Jerusalem, and set a mark on the forehead of a certain 
class of the people. And who were the distinguished 
ones? Those only who, living in the spirit of sacrifice, 
were found in sympathy with the Divine being, sighing 
and erying for the abominations done in the land. All 
others were left unmarked. 

And then the men with the slaughter weapons were 
sent forth, aud their fearful commission read thus: 
**Slay“utterly, old and young, both maids and little 
children and women; but come not near any upon 
whom is the mark; and begin at my sanctuary, Then 
they began with the ancient men which were before the 
house.” Alas, how great was the slaughter! So great 
that the prophet cried out, ‘‘ Ah, Lord God, wilt thou 
destroy all the residue of Israel?” Well for the prophet 
that he was found among God’s marked men. 

Reader, what was written aforetime was written for 
our instruction in righteousness. Not alone in Ezekiel’s 
time was the Divine mark given. The solemn work is 
still going on. Had you lived in the prophet’s day, 
would you have been found in heart-sympathy with 
God, sighing and crying for the abominations 
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done in the land? -Or, having been left wamarked, 
would you have beeu a wicfin to the destroyer’s deadly 
weapon? 

«IT want to be one of God's marked men.” * 

So said an interesting young man who presented him- 
self as a seeker at the altar of prayer. 

We had asked, “* What would you have Jesus do for 
you?” 

‘“‘f want to be one of God’s marked men,” was his 
significant reply. 

‘* Have you been born of the Spirit?” 

‘‘No!” 

‘*Then you cannot be one of God's marked men until 
your heart is changed, for it is only thus that we are 
made partakers of the Divine nature. ‘Unte us are 
given exceeding great and precious promises.’ That is, 
unto you, if you will comply with the conditions. 
Give your heart to Jesus just as it is, and then the 
promise is yours, ‘I will receive you.’ ‘I will take 


away the heart of stone, and give you a heart of 


flesh.’ ‘A new heart will I give unto you.’ The mo- 
ment you surrender your heart, Christ will make the ex- 
change. You have his promise. Believe, and you will 
now bennade a partaker of the Divine nature.” Ie did 
believe, and before the service closed, rejoiced in the 
witness of adoption. 

‘* Now you may be one of God's marked men,” said we 
to the newly saved one. ‘‘ You doubtless have friends 
out of the ark of safety, and you must try and bring 
some one or more unsayed ones with you to the service 
to-morrow evening.” 

‘**O, L live a long distance, I walked four miles to get 
here.” 

‘* But what is four miles, or forty miles in comparison 
to the worth of a soul. Jesus came all the way from 
heaven to earth to save you, and now that you are one 
of God’s marked men, you will be in sympathy with 
your Saviour for perishing sinners, and think no con- 
ceivable sacrifice too much, that may be subservient to 
the salvation of souls.” 

The next evening he came from his distant home, 
bringing a friend with him, for whose salvation he 
seemed most deeply interested. He accompanied his 
friend to the altar, and the penitent was gloriously 
saved. The next evening he came with another friend, 
the succeeding evening with two, all of whom were won 
over to Jesus, in less thana week from the time that 
he had said, ‘‘ I want to be one of God’s marked men.” 
How manifestly had grace made him just what he had 
asked to be !—a marked man in the truest sense. Sure- 
ly his eight miles walk, and his daily effort to seek and 
save the lost cost him something. 

The foundation of the Christian religion was laid in 
saerifice. Did the Father sacrifice anything when he 
gave his Son, who from all eternity dwelt in his bosom ? 
Think of the Son of God, who made himself of no 
reputation, and came in the formofaservant. Though 
he was rich, for our sakes he became poor, lived a life 
of suffering, and died the death of the cross! To pro- 
fess to be a Christian, and not live in the spirit of sacri- 
Jice,—what an inconsistency! Nothing can be more 
true than that Christians are saints, and saints are all 
marked. 

Can anything be called sacrifice that costs nothing? 
Shall that which costs nothing in time, reputation, ease 
or money, be called sacrifice? God’s saints in all ages 
have beena marked people. They sacrifice that which 
costs something. David was a marked man. He 
might have sacrificed that which cost him nothing. But 
his noble soul disdained it, exclaiming, ‘‘ Shall I sacri- 
fice that which costs me nothing ® ” 

Anew period of time is upon us. Shall we begin 
each day of the present year in the spirit of sacrifice. It 
cost something to rise early, and give the first virgin hour 
of each day of 1868 to our Creator, Redeemer and 
Preserver. Nature may crave a little more sleep. But 
perhaps by some pre-arrangement or act of self-denial, 
you may retire over night a little earlier than you have 
been wont, for tlre sole purpose of sacrificing the first 
pure unsullied hour of the morning to the God of all 
your mercies. Do not forget that to sacrifice that which 
costs you nothing is noé sacrifice. 

Remember Him who rose long before it was day to 
priy for you. Surely you would not be willing 
to offer to God that which costs you nothing in time or 
ease. Thus prepared by communion with God in 
prayer and searching the Scriptures, yeu may obtain 
help of God to walk before him through the day in the 
spirit of sacrifice, living out of self, even as Christ, who 
lived not to please himself. Ask at the opening of 
every day what you may do for Jesus, and he will sure- 
ly give you some little errand of mercy, or work of 
grace, which an angel might covet to perform. 

Thus may you begin and end each day of the year 
1868, in the spirit of love and sacrifice, and stand con- 
fessed before God, angels and men as ene of God's 
marked people: 





Soon will life's probation close, and God's saints be 
gathered. And how solemn and suggestive the thought, 
that only saints are to be gathered as God's elect. And 
how may saints be known amid the mass of nominal 
Christians? He who Himself is to be Judge, has given 
an infallible characteristic. Yes, The Bord knoweth 
them that are His! ‘‘Gather my saints unto me, those 
who have made a covenant with me by sacrijlce.” 
Such, and such only are God’s marked people. 





THE WIFE. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


From school and ball and rout she came, 
The city’s fair, pale daughter, 

To drink the wine of mountain air 
Beside the Bearcamp Water. 


Her step grew firmer on the hills 
That watch our homesteads over; 
On cheek and lip, from summer fields, 

She caught the bloom of clover. 


For health comes sparkling in the streams 
From cool Chocorua stealing, 

There’s iron in our Northern winds, 
Our pines are trees of healing. 


She sat beneath the hroad-armed elms 
That skirt the mowing-meadow, 

And watched the gentle west-wind weave 
The grass with shine and shadow. 


Beside her, from the summer heat 
To share her grateful screening, 
With forehead bared, the farmer stood, 
Upon his pitchfork leaning. 


Framed in its damp, dark locks, his face 
Had nothing mean or common,— 

ye ery U true, the tenderness 
And pride beloved of woman. 


Me looked up, glowing with the health 
The country air had brought her, 

And, laughing, said: “ You lack a wife, 
Your mother lacks a daughter. 


“To mend your frock and bake your bread 
You do not need a lady: 
Be sure among these brown old homes 
Is some one waiting ready,— 


“ Some fair, sweet girl with skillful hand 
And cheerful heart for treasure, 
Who never played with ivory keys, 
Or danced the polka’s measure.” 


He bent his black brows to a frown, 
He set his white teeth tightly. 
“> is well,” he said, “ for one like you 
To choose for me so lightly. 


“ You think, because my life is rude, 
I take no note of sweetness ; 
I tell you love has naught to do 
With meetness or unmeetness. 


“ Ttself its best excuse, it asks 
No leave of pride or fashion 
When silken zone or homespun frock 
It stirs with throbs of passion. 


“ You think me deaf and blind; you bring 
Your winning graces hither 
As free as if from cradle-time 
We two had played together. 


“You tempt me with your laughing eyes, 
Your cheek of sundown’s blushes, 
A motion as of wavi .z grain, 
A music as of thrushes. 


“The plaything of your summer sport, 
The spells ySu weave around me, 
You cannot at your will undo, 
Nor leave me as you found me. 


“ You go as lightly as you came, 

Your life is well without me ; 
What care you that these hills will close 

Like prison-walls about me? 


“No mood is mine to seek a wife, 
Or daughter for my mother; 
Who loves you loses in that love 
All power to love another! 


“JT dare your pity or your scorn, 
With pride your own exceeding; 
I fling my heart into your lap 
Without a word of pleading.” 


She looked up from the waving grass 
So archly, yet so tender; 
“ And if I give you mine,” she said 
** Will you forgive the lender? 
“ Nor frock nor tan can hide the man; 
And see you not, my farmer, 
How weak and fond a woman waits 
Behind this silken armor? 


“T Jove you: on that love alone, 
And not my worth, presuming, 
Will you not trust for summer fruit 
The tree in May-day blooming?” 


Alone the hangbird overhead, 
His hair-swung cradle ape mee 
Looked down to see love’s miracle,— 
The giving that is gaining. 


And so the farmer found a wife, 
His mother found a daughter; 

There looks no happier home than hers 
On pleasant Bearecamp Water. 


Flowers spring to blossom where she walks 
The careful ways of duty; 

Our hard, stiff lines of life with her 
Are flowing curves of beauty. 


Our homes are cheerier for her sake, 
Our door-yards brighter blooming, 
And all about the social air 
Is sweeter for her coming. 


—Atlantic Monthly. 





I find that when the saints are under trial and well 
humbled, little sins raise great cries in thé conscience ; 
but in prosperity conscience is a Pope that gives dispen- 
sations and great latitudes to our hearts. The cross is 
therefore as needful as the crown will be glorious,— 
Rutherford, 





Lae a -— 


WHAT IS ALL THIS FUSS ABOUT ? 

Bishop Kingsley is putting himself on the record 
against caste in the most excellent style. At the Hol- 
stein Conference, when some of the brethren requested 
that the deacons, white and colored should be ordained 
separately, he said, ** Were they not clected together?" 
‘Then I shall ordain them together.” At the anni- 
versary of the Freedman’s Aid Society he made the 
following apt remarks. As its agent, Rev. A. A. Gee, 
is now in this section, the appeal is especially appropri- 
ate: 

A mean man, a narrow-minded, selfish politician 
had said, ** What is all this fuss about?” 

You e#n tell the heart of such by their almost invari- 
able use, in speaking of the colored race, af the word 
‘“‘niggers.” The man who says “ nigger,” has, in general 
a heart darker than the skin of those he affects to, or 
really does, despise. I am altogether willing to admit 
that the colored people are at present great suflerers ; 
thousands of them are, in some respects, worse off than 
when they were ina state of slavery. But all transi- 
tion stages have their rigors. We all know by experi- 
ence what house-cleaning is in the family. The carpets 
are up, the tables and chairs out of their places or piled 
up out of doors, the windows taken down, and beds 
wheeled from position, and everything in confusion ; 
and the tempers of some of the family are in that con- 
dition that comes from making breakfast entirely of 
pickles. But, because cleaning-day brings temporary 
discomfort, are we to let things remain forever as they 
are? Can we not bear the present unpleasantness in 
expectation of something better? The soldiers of the 
Revolution could have been tracked y their bloody-foot- 
prints over the frozen ground, and they were often 
without clothing, food, and shelter. In their distresses 
would it have been right to have tauntingly said, 
‘*You had better let things remain as they were?” We 
are here, to-night, holding the anniversary of a society 
whose aim is to assist those who have assisted us. 
Over one hundred thousand sable-hued men bared their 
bosoms in defense of this country. We enjoy, to-night, 
the fruit of their sacrifices; we walk the street un- 
harmed, because of the security in part reached by 
their efforts; we enjoy our homes in quiet bec#use they 
fought and died for us; and yet, in this free North, this 
State of ours, there were mean men enough ready to de- 
feat the small boon of conferring the ballot on these 
colored friends of our government—these true-hearted, 
unflinching, sturdy patriots. We are willing that other 
men, with hearts not half as white, should vote; but, 
forsooth! because the skin of one class of men is not 
quite as white as another, they are to be denied! Whose 
fault is it that one man’s skin is white and another's 
not? Is it the fault of the black man that he has a black 
face and you a white one? There are some whose faces 
are neither black nor white ; others still whose veins are 
but faintly tinged with colored blood, Whose fault is 
it? The day is coming when the men who refused the 
ballot to the colored man will hide their heads in very 
shame. Let them get ready for a change. 

The anxiety of the freedman to learn is wonderful. 
I have seen bending over the same primer three gener- 
ations—the grandchild, the father and the mother, the 
grandfather and the grandmother. I saw an old 
colored man of sixty or sixty-five, working away at the 
three letters constituting the name of the Creator, He 
get the G right, then the 0, then the d. ‘And, now, 
teacher,” said he, ‘‘ what do all these spell?” ‘* God,” 
was the reply. The eyes of the veteran pupil were full, 
as reverently he clasped his hands, looked again at the 
letters, then upward, then silently expressed his grati- 
tude at his ability to spell the name of the Great King 
of the Heavens—the Lord and Ruler of all. 

A dollar given to the Freedmen’s Aid Society is a dol- 
jar wisely spent. ‘ Indeed, I can conceive of scarcely 
any wiser appropriation. No class is so needy, none so 
deserving, none so helpless, none so grateful. © th 
we could feel for them as we ought, and then make ou 
pockets feel as well as our hearts!” 





Tue UNSEARCHABLE WorkK.—When our wickedness 
had reached its height, and it had been clearly shown 
that its reward—punishment and death—was impending 
over us; and when the time had come, before appointed 
of God, for manifesting his own kindness pas power, 
how the one love of God, through exceeding regard for 
men, did not regard us with hatred, nor thurst us away, 
nor remember our iniquity against us, but showed great 
long-suffering, and bore with us; He himself took on 
Him the burden of our iniquities; He gave his own Son 
as a ransom for us—the Holy One for transgressors, the 
blameless One for the wicked, the righteous One for the 
unrighteous, the incorruptible One for the corruptible, 
the immortal One for them that are mortal. For what 
else could cover our sins but his righteousness? By what 
other one was it possible that we, the wicked and un- 

odly, could be justified than by the only Son of God? 

, What sweet exchange! O unsearchable work! O 
benefits surpassing all expectation! that the wickedness 
of many should be hid ina single righteous One, and that 
the righteous one should justify many transgressors !— 
Anonymous Epistle to Diognetus, written early in the 
second century. 





Avas! for him who grows old without growing wise, 
and to whom the future world does not set open her 

ates, when he is excluded by the present. The Lord 

eals so graciously with us inthe decline of life, that it 
is a shame to turna deaf ear to the lessons which he 

ives. The eye becomes dim, the ear dull, the tongue 
neal the feet totter, all the senses refuse to do their 
office, and from every side resounds the call, ‘‘ Set thine 
house in order, for the term of thy pilgrimage is at hand.” 
The playmates of youth, the fellow-laborers of manhood, 
die away and take the road before us,—Tholuck, 
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BURNING OF FARWELL HALL, 
Chicago, Jan. 11th, 1868. 

Before this the news of our terrible calamity has reached 
you, and I know that a wave of sorrow has rolled over our 
land, as the news has gone abroad, “ The Young Men’s Chiris- 
tian Association building in Chieago is burned.” Our hall was 
dedicated last October, and was erected at a cost of $200,000, 

. THE LAST NIGHT IN THE BUILDING 

Ole Bull gave one of his concerts in Farwell Hall, the first in 
this country for ten years, to be followed by another on Tues- 
day night. Very much I desired to hear him—it was one of 
my childish longings to hear Ole Bull play upon the violin. 
But it was for me to choose between it anda prayer meeting. I 
gave up the concert, and God was in our meeting. To me he 
was wonderfully and unusually near, and although I may 
never hear Ole Bull, yet when I get home TI shall hear sweet 
music, and I never shall forget the prayer meeting which I had 
the pleasure to lead, the last one on the last night, in our dear 
old building. 

THE ALARM. 

Tuesday morning, January 7, as all in the building were 
quietly about their duties, there suddenly came ringing down 
the stairways,and along the passages the fearful ery, “ The 
Hall is afire! The roof is all ablaze?” Paralyzed for a moment 
none knew what to do, Then came the one thought to all, 
“ Our beautiful temple must be saved,” and a simultaneous 
rush was made for the hall and the stairways. As the hall 
was burst open 

THE FLAMES 
were aiready spreading like lightning through the upper 
gallery, and bursting out in angry jets through the round win- 
dows, while the ceiling was falling so fast that it was impos- 
sible to do anything there, and one man who entered barely 
escaped with his life. Those who rushed for the top were 
met at the foot of the upper flight of stairs by the few that 
were still in the dormitories over the hall when the flames 
broke out. These were rushing madly down, glad to escape 
with their lives, while there followed close upon their heels 
the dense smoke from above. One man was dragged down 
from the floor where he had fallen suffocated, and he would 
have met an awful death had it not been for assistance. 
THE FIRE BRIGADE 

was promptly on the spot, and bravely did these’ men fight 
their old enemy, the Fire King. Three different alarms were 
given, the last calling out the entire force of the eity; soon a 
score of streams were pouring themselves into the vast oven of 
flame, and during the entire fire these men worked with « 
desperate energy. At this writing, four days after the fire, 
the hose are still playing. 

As soon as it was seen with what unparalleled rapidity 
the fire was spreading, all felt that there was 

NO HOPE! 
and strong hearts bowed, and eyes all unused to weeping filled 
@vith tears. Roaring and rushing like a mad demon it dashed 
on, fanned by the increasing breeze, and gaining ground each 
second. And now it was leaping from all the upper windows, 
and now it was bursting through the roof, and now there came 
a terrific crash as 
THE FALLING ROOF 
went down blazing, and sending up its lurid flames into the 
very heavens with a mocking glare. For a moment all hearts 
stood still, and nought was heard save the hoarse cries of the 
firemen. It was 
AN TIOUR OF TERROR, 


as all worked with desperate energy to save what they might. 
Weak men waxed strong, and strong men became giants. All 
had supposed that there would be time to save everything in 
the office, library, lecture-hall, and other lower rooms. But 
the work was not half accomplished before the fire was close 
upon them. The streets for blocks away was one surging mass 
of human beings who had flocked together to sec the pride of 
our city burn, As the news passed up and down our streets, 
“Farwell Hall is afire!” all left their business, left everything, 
and came rushing to the spot. From the building came men 
bearing furniture of all kinds, books from the library, and any- 
thing that had not already been licked up by the flames. While 
they were yet at work in the Association office the steam pipes 
exploded with a noise like the report of artillery, and from 
here the men just escaped alive. And now there was a crash 
that shook the earth, and for « moment it was strangely dark. 
The whole upper floor with its forty-two sleeping-rooms had 
gone crashing down forty-five feet into the great hall. Men 
fled with the desparation of despair from what seemed likely to 
prove an awful tomb. Nothing more could be done, and now 
the flames mount higher and higher, and now the firemen exert 
themselves to save the two wings. 
AN AWFUL MOMENT. 

After the upper portion fell in there was nothing to support 
the great walls, that now contained but a mass of living tire. 
And suddenly the entire south wall was seen to shake and 
totter like a giant in his last agonies. A great cry arose from 
the human throng, as it surged back, just as the wall came 
crashing down from its fearful height, falling outward to the 
ground. Strange as it may seem, but one fireman was injured, 
and he not fatally. And what a sight was disclosed to view! 
An awful chasm, filled with seething, roaring, ivsatiable flame. 
And now a portion of the west wall fell, and now the east wall 
shook and bent, then went crashing outward, burying under it 
an artist’s studio, and crashing an adjacent brick house into a 
mass of bricks and building material, yet no one was killed. 
For a time it Was thought that not only both wings but all the 
surrounding buildings must go. The almost superhuman 
efforts of the firemen not only kept it within the limits of the 
Association walls, but also saved both wings from entire de- 
struction, After each successive crash of the falling building, 
wild rumors rau about to the effect that there had been 


MEN KILLED, 
and this was not unlikely, for the danger was imminent, but so 
fur as known not one man was killed. One sick man escaped 
down the ladder, and a fireman on the roof came near being 
lost before a rope reached hfm, his escape by the skylight hav- 
ingbeen cut off. If it had happened in the night, it would have 


been the most terrible fire that has ever occurred in the country. 
The one hundred young men rooming over the hall must have 
been lost, and this letter would not have been written. While 
the fire was still raging, although partially subdued, handbills 
were distributed through the crowd for the 


DAILY NOON PRAYER MEETING, 
which could not be stopped by fire. It read as follows: Daily 
Noon Prayer Meeting to-day, Tuesday, January 7, 1868, while 
Farwell Hall is still burning, will be held in Clark Street M, E. 
Church, the old headquarters of the Association. 
D. L. Moopy, President Y. M. C. A. 


At the hour the room was filled, and another such meeting I 
have never attended. God was there, and although all felt the 
stroke, yet all felt that it had been administered by a Father’s 
hand. Such a true Christian spirit I have never before seen 
manifested, and such words of hope for the future I have never 
before listened to. 

AFTER THE FIRE. 

But comparatively little has been saved. The one hundred 
young men rooming in the dormitories lost their earthly all. 
Nothing was saved from the whole floor, save a few precious 
lives. A portion of the Association furniture was saved. But 
little private property was got out. Those in the employ of the 
Association rooming in the building lost all. About one third of 
library was saved. A new Steinway piano, costing $1,500, was 
lost. It was in the hall for the use of @le Bull’s concert. 
Six hundred dollars worth of orchestral instruments were lost. 
A valuable collection of geological charts, worth $3,000 were 
burned. Of the losses it is impossible to enumerate. Then 
others than the Association lost largely. One commission 
dealer lost $100,000. A job printer, $7,000, and so on through 
the list. The insurance does not nearly cover the loss, but the 
figures cannot be given yet. 

The Association office is No. 24 Major Block, Madjson Street, 
just west of the ruins. 

The daily noon meeting is held in the Clark Street Methodist 
Church, corner of Clark and Washington Streets. 

The ruins are a sad sight, and the debris contains much that 
was loved and valued. But, Phenix-like, a 

NEW FARWELL HALL 

is to rise from the ashes of our humiliation, and even now ad- 
ditional stock is being taken, and as soon as the ruins are cold 
the old bricks will be cleared away to make room for the new, 
and by spring the work will be well begun! So much for 
Chieago Christian enterprise. Here is a fine chance for a bit 
of moralizing, but noone needs to be told that our Associ- 
ation leads all others, and that her influence is felt all over our 
country. For this reason the work must not stop. Will you 
not help us, both by your prayers and by your woney? On 
Sunday our Association sends a speaker to every church, and 
collections will be taken up. Sunday evening a great mass 
meeting is to be held in the Opera House. E. M. T. 





LAYMEN’S CIRCULAR. 
To the Pastors and brethren, Members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the New England Conferences. 

DEAR BRETHREN :—The Laymen’s Central Committee for the 
New England Conferences, appointed by the late Lay Repre- 
sentation Convention at Tremont Temple, Boston, would re- 
spectfully invite your attention to the subject committed to their 
hands. Believing as we do, most religiously, that the. time is 
fully come in the providence of God when the bonds which 
unite together the ministry and laity of the Methodist Episcopal 
Churches in this land should be more closely drawn, and the 
relationship in which we stand to each other as to the business 
and government of the church more clearly defined, we send to 
you this letter, respectfully presenting to you our plans of opera- 
tion, with some of the reasons therefor, 

We desire to give an opportunity to all our brethren, adult 
male members of our churches, within the bounds of the New 
England Conferences, to petition the next General Conference, 
which meets in the city of Chicago, May 1, 1868; and also the 
Annual Conference, within whose bounds you reside.* We 
wish these petitions to be signed by all who are favorable to 
their object, and returned as follows: Providence Conference, 
to W. B. Lawton, es}., Warren, R. I.; New England Confer- 
ence, to B. B. Russell, esq., 55 Cornhill, Boston; New Hamp- 
shire Conference, to Dr. William Prescott, Concord; Vermont 
Conference, to W. A. Burnett, esq., Rutland; Maine Confer- 
ence, to William Deering, esq., Portland; East Maine Confer- 
ence, to A.S. Weed, esq., Bangor. Let the work be accomplish- 
ed as soon as conveniently may be, that they may be properly 
arranged, and sent to the several Conferences at the proper 
time. 

We would respectfully suggest to you, that a meeting be call- 
ed of the lay members of your charge who have an interest in 
this matter; and that acommittee of as many judicious brethren 
as this meeting may approve be appointed to circulate the pe- 
titions. Ifno meeting be held, the pastor, or one or two mem- 
bers interested, will please circulate them, and return as above 
directed. The petitions should be presented and signed to- 
gether. This will save much time and labor. 

We desire also to say that we have struck off several thou- 
sands ot the “ Supplement to Z1oN’s HERALD,” containing a full 
account of the meeting at Tremont Temple, with the resolutions 
adopted, and the speeches delivered on that occasion. We 
wish our friends would read this most valuable document. 
The resolutions are full and explicit, and cover the whole 
ground. The speeches of Lieut.-Gov. Claflin and Ex-Gov. Ber- 
ry are models for their devout spirit. The speech of Hon. 
Thomas Kneil shows that he has carefully studied and master- 
ed the whole subject. The speech of Bishop Simpson is worthy 
ofa bishop. Its arguments are unanswerable; its spirit, pure 
and lovely. Its advice as to the treatment and conduct of the 
question, all will admire. It contains the letters, too, of many 
excellent brethren from all parts of New Englaud. We will 
send the documeut to any of our friends who may order it, Sree 
of expense, except postage. Please send for it. 





* The East Maine Conference not hotding its next session till after the 





General Conference, it is thought unnecessary to send out the petitions to 
that Annual Conference to our friends there. 





SOME OF TH REASONS for our action, it is proper that we 
should briefly indicate :—~ 

I. Our system of Church Government is a system of provi- 
dential arrangements. Our class meetings; our vario&s Con- 
ferences, quarterly, annual and general; our itinerancy; our 
presidin” etdership ; our episcopacy ,—every department, in fact, 
of our church government and order has arisen and been adopt- 
ed with a due regard to the Scriptures and providential indica- 
tions. In all things our fathers have had a single eye to the 
glory of God and the salvation of souls. In the infantile state 
of our churches, the ministry were appropriately the rulers and 
directors thereof. Our churches have now grown to a condi- 
tion of maturity. Our laymen are found everywhere in the 
high places of the land. They are fully competent for any ser- 
vice the church may desire of them, and the cause of God may 
demand; and it does demand at this day the service of all its 
children; and never so much as now. God's providence clear- 
ly calls, we think, for a more authorized participation of the 
laity in the councils and business of the church. 

II. The teachings of the Scriptures clearly show, that the 
church of God is a holy brotherhood. Our Saviour said, “‘ One 
is your master, even Christ; and all ye are brethren.” He 
further said, ‘(The princes of] the Gentiles exercise lordship 
over them, and their great ones exercise authority over them; 
but so it shall not be among you.” “ But whosoever will be 
great among you shall be your servant.” All rule and govern- 
ment under God, therefore, which are needful for the moral 
discipline aml growth of the body, must spring up eventually 
outof the general brotherhood. The fundamental idea, there- 
fore, of government in the church is that of a Christian democra- 
cy,in which the voice of the peopleis, under God, the highest 
law. The laity, with the ministry, therefore, should have a 
part in the government and business of the church. 

III. The ministry is an order of men called of God to his 
sacred work, which call must be sanctioned by the brotherhood ; 
or, as we often express it, there must be a double call both of 
God and the church. _They are to devote themselves, as fully 
as circumstances permit, to the work of “ prayer and the min- 
istry of the word.” All “serving of tables,” all eleemosynary 
work, should be shared at least with the laity. This is in ae- 
cordance with apostolic example, and the practice of the prim- 
itive church.—See Acts vi. 2. 

We further believe that the ministry has the power or duty 
of the exercise of government and moral discipline in the church 
of God. This power, however, does not exclusively rest in 
them, and is never to be exercised by them without the con- 
currence and free consent of the laity. See Matt. xviii. 15-18. 
In accordance with this view, the Apostle Paul directed his 
conduct in acase of discipline, as recorded in his first epistle to 
the Corinthians, chap. vy. He called the church together; and 
the work of excision and excommunication was performed by 
them. Thus the ministry are not to be “ lords over God’s her- 
itage; ” but are to unite the laity with themslves in the work 
of government and discipline. 

IV. This is further clearly seen in the account of the first 
great Christian council, held at Jerusalem, to settle the contro- 
sersy on the subject of circumcision, and keeping the law of 
Moses. The account of this matter is recorded in the fifteenth 
chapter of Acts of the Apostles. The apostles, as inspired men, 
were competent to settle these questions. They did not do this; 
but, as wise men, submitted the matter to a council of “ the 
whole church,’—to “the brethren.” The final decision was 
made up in the name of the “ apostles,” “‘ elders,” and “ breth- 
ren;” orthe whole body of the laity in those parts. And, 
finally, two laymen—” chief men [Greek, leading men} among 
the brethren”—were chosen to go, with Paul and Barnabas, 
and visit the troubled church at Antioch. Please read and 
study the whole chapter. 

VY. For this ordering of church government, as seen in the 
council at Jerusalem, a divine example had been set in the Old 
Testament economy. The Jewish Sanhedrim was the General 
Conference and supreme governing body of the church of Israel. 
It was constituted by Divine authority, as related in the eleventh 
chapterof Numbers. Itconsisted of seventy men,—* able men, 
fearing God,” &c.,—* out of all Israel;” not out of the tribe of 
Levi alone, but out of all the tribes, each electing an equal 
number. 

VI. The practice of the primitlve church, for the first four 
centuries, is equally clear. Mosheim, the learned church histo- 
rian, declares that, the principal voice of those early times 
was that of the people, or of the whole body of Christians.” See 
Murdock’s Ed., vol. I. p. 68; see also Neander. The two most 
celebrated council; of the first four centuries were those of An- 
tioch and of Nice. A large majority of both these councils was 
made up of the laity. See Dr. Lardner’s account. After this 
time, the Bishop of Rome usurped the supreme governing 
power of the Christian church; and even now pretends to hold 
it. The churches of the Reformation, however, cast off this 
usurpation, and, with one consent, organized themselves upon 
the platform of the Scriptures and the primitive church, yield- 
ing to the laity their appropriate part in its business and gov- 
ernment. 

VIL. Mr. Wesley did not organize a church. He was a pres- 
byter of the Church of England, and organized “ societies ” only 
in her bosom. He enjo’ned on them to receive the sacraments 
and ordinances in the Established Church. The British Con- 
ference, as left by Mr. Wesley, was made up mostly of lay 
preachers. It was not till many years after, that they became 
a body of ordained men. Mr. Wesley named one hundred of 
them in his deed of Declaration, who were to hold the titles to 
the property of the Connection, and were thus constituted the 
legal Conference and supreme governing body of English 
Methodism. Subsequently he left his solemn injunction that 
they should never assume any superiority over their brethren. 
At the present day, the Wesleyans of Great Britain “ virtually 
have lay representation, in fact, without the theory.” See 
Dr. Stevens's Hist. vol. iii. p. 135. Most of their church busi- 
ness is done in district meetings,—a body partly made up of 
laymen. Thenatthe Annual Conference laymen are largely 
appointed upon the committees; and, as a matter of fact, the 
“ legal hundred” simply sanctions what has been done in the 
large committees. 

VIII. In 1784, Mr. Wesley gave to us his * Sheep inthe Wil- 
derness,” an episcopal form of church government. with Dr. 
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Thomas Coke and Rev. Francis Asbury as bishops, and then 
left us at “ full liberty simply to follow the Scriptures and the 
primitive church.” See “ History of Discipline,” p. 24. The 
preachers assembled in Baltimore, on Christmas Day, 1784; 
accepted of Mr. Wesley’s appoinments and episcopal plans; 
received ordination, and organized themselves as a supreme 
governing power of the churches, without any direct represen- 
tation of the laity. We do not dispute the propriety of this 
course in those early times. That generation, however, did 
not pass away without many and painful reggts, in the minds 
of some of our best members, that the laity had not been con- 
nected with their pastors in the supremg governing body. 
This was felt by Bishops Coke and Asbury as early as 1796; and 
they wrote an apology for their course in their “ Notes on the 
Discipline.” Their objection was, that the introduction of lay 
delegates into the General and Annual Conferences * would 
destroy our itinerant plan.” The history of eighty years, how- 
ever, has shown that our laity are as much in favor of * the itin- 
erant plan” as the ministry. ‘They reap more of its advantages, 
and suffer less of its saerifices. 

IX. Truth to history requires us to say, that a considerable 
number of our people have not been satisfied with this vesting 
of the supreme power in the General Conference. For ten 
years,—from 1818 to 1828,—the subject greatly agitated our 
churches, and many excellent members and churches were for- 
ever lost to the connection. Such, however, was the single- 
ness of purpose in the ministry to promote the great work of 
saving souls, that a majority of the laity continued to acquiesce 
in this organization of the governing body. They regarded 
their pastors as their representatives, and have there left the 
matter till now, 

X. Our excellent bishops, whose praise is in all the church- 
es, in their address to the General Conference of 1860, express- 
ed the opinion that a representation of the laity might be intro- 
duced into that body. That General Conference received the 
suggestion kindly, aud declared their readiness to receive such 
representation “‘ whenever the people might desire it.” The 
General Conference of 1864 reiterated this declaration, and sig- 
nified its readiness “ to receive the petitions of our people, and 
consider them most respectfully.” This is the ground and 
reason of our present movemest. We shall not follow the ex- 
ample ofof our brethren of 1828. Werecur with pride to the 
character and conduct of the brethren who are now lending their 
sanction tothis movement. We venture to say that no discussion 
on a subject of equal magnitude, within our Church or out of it, 
has ever been conducted in a better spirit of candor and cour- 
tesy. So we confidently believe it will be in the future. If we 
fail this time, we shall try again; and we shall never leave the 
church, It is our church, as it was the church of our fathers 
and mothers. We shall live in it, and die in it; because we 
love it, and sincerely wish to render it still more powerful for 
good. We seek its improvement in this particular. We love 
its doctrines and godly discipline; we loye its episcopacy, its 
presiding eldership, and its itinerancy imall its plans and opera- 
tions. We want the laity to be brought more fully with the 
ministry into this divine work of saving men from death. We 
desire, above all things, the utmost harmony between the min- 
istry and the laity in carrying forward the work ofthe Gospel. 
In order te this, we must have, as laymen, our Scriptural and 
appropriate status in the house of God. For this we shall 
not cease to labor and pray and wait ; but not wait in inactiv- 
ity. Let us improye the opportunity offered us by showing 
that this is not simply “ a ministers’ agitation,” but that the lay- 
men themselves are alive to a subject that so intimately con- 
cerns the future prosperity of our church, and the dearest 
interests of themselves and their children. 

B. B. RussELL, Davip Snow, 

Epw. H. Dunn, T. P. RICHARDSON, 

Wm. C. Brown, Livervs HULL, 

ALDEN SPEARE, FRANKLIN RAND, 

Wm. CLAPLIN, Central Committee, 

S. M. VaiL, Secretary of Committee. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL INSTITUTE AT WORCESTER. 


The exercises of this meeting, commencing Tuesday, Jan. 
14, at Park Street M. E. Church, Worcester, were well attend- 
ed by the pastors, superintendents, teachers, and others inter- 
ested in Sunday School work, from the different towns in 
Worcester District, as well as from the city of Worcester. The 
exercises were under the direction of Rev. J. H. Vincent, of 
New York, Agent of M. E. 8. S. Union; and the singing was 
under the charge of Philip Phillips, of New York, his rare 
qualities as a singer of religious hymns adding much to the 
spirit and interest of the sessions. Rev. R. H. Howard, of 
Munson, was chosen Secretary of the Institute. 

In a brief opening address, Mr. Vincent explained the pur- 
poses of the Institute, in effect that all its members were pres- 
ent to work, not particularly to receive shocks from eloquent 
specches, but to study the Word, and to learn how best to use 
it. The initiatory exercise was on the worth and work of the 
Bible, as set forth by the Bible itself. In the absence of Rev. 
Daniel Richards, Rev. D. Dorchester read an interesting ar- 
ticle on the “ Writers and Chronological Order of the Sacred 
Books.” Rey. Mr. Virgin read Prof. Townsend’s paper on 
“ Ancient Versions,” Rey. C. K. True, D.D., read the third pa- 
per, on “ Modern Versions,” a brief sketch of the later history 
of the Bible. The fourth paper was by Rev. J. Noon, of 
Brookfield, on the “ Division of the Bible into Chapters and 
Verses.” It appears that the first idea of dividing the an- 
cient Scriptures into verses was the habit of translating it a 
sentence at a time from the ancient Hebrew into the Chaldee 
vernacular in Jewish worship after the captivity. One Sance 
Caro, about the middle of the thirteenth century, in making a 
concordance, took the first considerable step in this direction; 
and by 1558, in the Latin Vulgate, we first have the whole 
Bible as now divided into chapters und verses. The utility and 
providential character of this division are manifest. In the after- 
noon the Institute was divided into nine classes, and selected 
texts of scripture, bearing on the question “ How may we best 
use the Word,” were studied, after which teachers and classes 
reported to the Institute. An essay was then read on the 
“ Right use of the Bible in the Closet,” by Rev, T. B, Tread- 
well. 


In the evening Rev. Wm. T. Harlow, of Athol, formerly of 
Illinois, addressed the Institute on the objects of the Sunday 
School, which he found to be the conversion and salvation of 
the world. His remarks were pointed, forcible, and commend- 
ably brief. Rev. Mr. Vincent followed in a stirring address on 
the appointment, preparation and duties of a Sunday School 
teacher. 

On the morning of the second day Mr. Vincent addressed the 
Institute on the importance of teaching the outlines of Bible 
history by the aid of maps, diagrams and pictures, illustrating 
the subject in his usually effective manner. The discussion 
was of the relation of the pastor to the Sunday School. This 
was unquestionably the most deeply interesting exercise of 
the whole Institute. 

In the afternoon the question, “‘ How may the Bible be most 
efficiently employed in the family?” was discussed, written 
answers being handed in by members of the Institute, and 
criticised and commented upon by Rev. D. Dorchester. The 
availability and usefulness of map-drawing and simultaneous 
teaching in the study of the Bible was presented by Rev. Mr. 
Vincent, much to the instruction and satisfaction of the audi- 
ence. 

In the evening there was a very large attendance, every seat 
being crowded, and many people were unable to gain admit- 
tance to the church. Rev. Mr. Vincent summed up the whole 
work which had been presented during the week in a masterly 
address on “ The working teacher.” The lecture was listened 
to with the closest attention, and was heartily applauded by 
all present. 

Resolutions of thanks were adopted to Rey. Mr. Vincent, Mr. 
Phillips, the society for the use of the church, the friends who 
had entertained visitors from abroad, and to the committee of 
arrangements; and several brief speeches were made by vari- 
ous gentlemen, expressing hearty approval of the system of in- 
struction presented during the meetings, and the Institute 
closed its session with general congratulations. 

If any one would have his conception of the possibilities and 
the responsibilities that lie before the Sunday School teacher 
exalted, let him attend one of Bro, Vincent’s Institutes. It is 
doubtful if there was a member of this one, at all alive to the 
interests of the S. S. cause, but went away groaning under his 
load. 

One has only to come personally in contact with these two 
gifted young brethren to get at the secret of their power, and to 
understand why they exert a most important influence on the 
mind and heart of the church. R. H. H. 





THE OLD AND THE NEW HERALD. 

[The following historic letter will be enjoyed by all our read- 
ers, old or young :]} 

Few that now read THe HERALD in its present form had 
any knowledge of it when it was first issued by Moore & 
Prowse; but it so happened that THE HERALD and I are co- 
temporaries, so far as my itinerant ministry is concerned. I 
entered the itinerant field about six months before it saw the 
light. 

- was present at the Bath (Me.) Conference (then only one 
Conference in all New England) in June, 1822, when the start- 
ing of a church paper in New England was fully discussed. 
Rey. Timothy Merritt and Rev. Wilbur Fisk led off in the dis- 
cussion, both favoring the project for various reasons. The 
first was that we could hardly get a notice into the papers of 
the day, and much less could we defend our church and doc- 
trines against the attacks made upon us from various points. 
If we intended to stand by the doctrines promulgated by the 
Wesleys, we must have a paper of our own in which to do it, 
that the world should not be in the dark as to our itinerancy, 
and other peculiarities. As we then were, the public mind 
was abused, and our preaching could not be heard unless we 
preached through a church periodical of our own. Another 
reason urged was that we needed a paper for the benefit of the 
preachers, and it would improve the literary taste of our peo- 

le. 

The project had no opposers excepting on financial consider- 
ations. Their argument was, the needed funds could not be 
secured to meet the demands at the outset; and if we failed, we 
should be worse off than without the paper. All were agreed 
as to the utility of the enterprise, but the obstacle was in the 
financial question, and grave doubts were thrown out; but the 
measure was carried, and about four months’ canvassing was 
taken to see if itcould succeed if it started. No little sensa- 
tion was produced in the families when the first HERALD came 
to light, in January, 1823. 

Some said it was premature; others, and many said we are 
in for it now, and it must not fail; and as the many willed, so 
it came out. It was a small sheet with four pages, no larger 
on the page than the new HERALD with sixteen pages, rather 
poor paper, and many typographical errors. Its first price 
was, as it now is, $2.50 per annum. We then felt that we 
could speak freely, and in self-defense; and nearly every man 
was impressed with the idea that he must dip his pen in ink for 
Tne HERALD, however short it might be, to show his loyalty 
to the church and to the enterprise on our hands. 

We started with about 2,500 subseribers. An itinerant min- 
istry, a church periodical, and a free salvation to preach, we 
confidently looked for success. At length the General Con- 
ference concluded to publish a paper for the denomination, and 
locate it in New York city; and to secure the necessary aid, 
after a time a proposition came to unite the two, and call it 
The Christian Advocate and Journal and Zion’s Herald. 
The proposition was accepted, and we were without a paper 
about three years, only as we took the New York paper. 
After this time we decided that we must have a paper in New 
England; and through the agency of a Laymen’s Association, 
THE HERALD again appeared from a Boston publishing house 
in 1829, It bas gone on enlarging till a folio form became un- 
wicldy, and hence a paper of sixteen pages greets us, stitched 
and cut, made ready to our hands, with advertising columns 
no longer marring the paper proper, with a good portion of 
the best correspondents the world has to give, or the church 
to offer. 

I can excuse any faults in the present, and welcome THE 
HERALD with a hearty good will. The improvements are on 

















a magnificent scale. Goon; progress is the order of the day. 

Welcome to the new HERALD for 1868. The progress of the 

paper is a fine illustration of the progress of the M. E. Church 

in the last forty-five years, A. D. SARGEANT. 
Malden, January, 1868. 








PERSONAL. 

Rey. Dr. Warren opened his course on Shrines of the Holy 
Land, at the Bromfield St. Church, last week Wednesday. A 
large audience was present. He gave a brilliant lecture on the 
Shrines of the Annunciation. 

The attention of our readers in Boston and vicinity is called 
to the card of Dr. Salmon, to be foundin another column. The 
Doctor is an active and useful member of our church, and one 
of the first dentists in the city. 


Rey. J. H. Vincent lectured to the students of the Theolog- 
ical Seminary on the Relation of the Sunday Schoo! to the 
Church and the pastors, Bible History and Geography. He 
will again lecture at the same place next Friday (to-morrow) 
afternoon. 


Rev. Wm. MeDonald gave an eloquent discourse at Grace 
Church on Sabbath afternoon, on Spiritualism, to a large audi- 
ence. It was full of facts and logic, and ought to convince all 
the poor victims of this most dangerous delusion. 


By an oversight a remark got into our correspondence on 
Philip Phillips, esq., which we deeply regret. We supposed it 
erased till we saw it published. Pressed out of measure by 
invitations from all the land, he chose to prepare a printed re- 
ply, courteous enough had it been written, but offensive to 
some who think their warm request deserves as warm an an- 
swer. Mr. Phillips has thousands of letters and cannot answer 
them all. Perhaps he has struck a key-note in this idea that 
will yet be generally followed. Why should not an author have 
a pile of blank replies to invitations for autographs, or lecturer 
for free lectures, or politicians for offices, or editors for the 
publishment of articles ? &c., &c. Just mail a circular and the 
work is done. Our brother would do well to get out a patent. 
He may yet make his fortune by it. Meantime we hope Port- 
land will not feel too bad. She has the ocean steamers, (during 
the winter) while Boston has lost hers. She has the Grand 
Trunk, which, unlike most trunks, carries nothing. She can- 
not expect to have everything. A little disappointment is 
necessary to make them feel that they are mortal. 


We gave Rev. Mr. Wright of this city unmerited honor. We 
learn from The Congregationalist that he is not the son of 
Governor and Minister Wright, but a son of Nathaniel Wright. 
of Cincinnati, a Presbyterian elder of fifty years standing, and 
that “ the son was never inside of a Methodist meeting-house 
in his life, until he went in as a Congregational pastor, to ex- 
change pulpits with a Methodist brother.” Our information 
was straight, and we supposed correct. He bas so much of 
Methodism in his style, if not his theology, that one naturally 
inclined to trace his origin to that source. He must have im- 
bibed it by insensible inspiration from the surcharged fullness 
of the Cincinnatiatmosphere. Had he strayed into “ a Method- 
ist meeting-house ” in his carly days he would have hardly been 
the other side of the wall to-day. Nevertheless “he és an able 
and popular minister.” 


Rev. Dr. Hannah, of the British Wesleyan Conference, and 
well known as one of the most prominent men in the connection, 
died on Sunday, 29th December. His disease was congestion 
of the lungs. 
ter had no interruption for fifty-three years till 1867, when he 
retired as a supernumerary. He was a ripe scholar, apt in 
classical quotations, and well-read in theology, ancient and 
modern. He was remarakble for his retiring disposition, and 
was modest and slow to express his opinion on any matter of 
controversy. But asa preacher and an advocate of missions 
his eloquence was bold, and fervent, and effective. 


The following item from an artist of high repute will be found 
valuable to students of art: 


Inquiry has been very frequently made of me by individuals 
in search of an experienced teacher in oil painting. I am 
happy to inform them that Mr. S. L. Gerry has recently taken 
the large and well lighted room, formerly occupied by the 
Allston Club, in the Studio Building, and is receiving pupils. 
Mr. Gerry is an artist whose reputation in Boston needs no 
commendation. His experience, both in this country and 
abroad, with his untiring energy and perseverance, have given 
him an enviable stand as a practical and theoretical artist. 
And what will be of special interest to ladies inquiring for a 
teacher, we can assure them he is in every sense & gentleman 
and a sincere Christian. We give this notice for the especial 
benefit of those of our denomination who are seeking to qual- 
ify themselves for the position of teachers in our numerous in- 
stitutions of learning. Having had a considerable experience 
in finding teachers for these schools, we feel safe in saying, no 
young lady well qualified to teach drawing and painting will 
need to remain long without employment. As a reason for 
this I may add that I have made investigation with regard to 
the attention given to art in the schools of various denomina- 
tions in New England, and find that we are doing more to cul- 
tivate the fine arts, even in these States, than all other denomi- 
nations. Very few schools except our own give any attention 


to oil painting. 


HOLDERS OF GOVERNMENT BONDS and other valuable se- 
curities and papers are referred to the advertisement of the 
“ Union State Deposit Vaults,’ of Boston, which will be 
found in to-day’s paper. The establishment of these Vhults 





Dr. Hannah’s full services as a Methodist minis-* 


meets 4 want which has long been felt by a large majority of the . 


community. Every precaution has been taken to secure ab- 
solute safety, both from fire and burglars, and the public can 
feel perfectly safe in depositing property there. The Institu- 
tion is under the immediate management of Mr. HENRY Ler, 
of the well-known Banking-House of Ler, H1iGGInson & Co., 
40 State Street, Boston, where the Vaults are located. Circu- 
Jars, giving full particulars of terms, conditions, &c., will be sent 
to any address, upon application to the Manager. See adver- 
tisement. 





DIcKENS is published by Ticknor & Fields in a new form; 
not a book, but a portrait. Eytimge, who bas done up so 
many of his characters, has essayed him. He pas made a 
very striking picture. With his grey goose quill—Does he use 
one?—and his grey, sharp eye, he looks as though he were 
sketching the artist, rather than the artist him, 
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THE CHILDREN’S TABLE. 


GRANDFATHER'S PET, 


This is the room where she slept, 
Only a year ago— 
Quiet, and carefully swept, 
Blinds and curtains like snow. 
There, by the bed in the dusky gloom, 
She would kneel with her tiny clasped hands, 
and pray! 
I{ere is the little white rose of a room, 
With the fragrance fled away! 
Nelly, grandfather's pet, 
With her wise little face— 
I seem to hear her yet 
Singing about the place; 
Sut the erowds roll on, and the streets are drear, 
And the world seems hard with a bitter doom, 
And Nelly is singing elsewhere—and here 
Is the little white rose of a room. 
Why, if she stood just there, 
As she used to do, 
With her long light yellow hair, 
Aud her eyes ef biuae— 
If she stood, I say, the edge of the bed, 
And ran to my side with a living touch, 
Though | know she be quiet, and buried, and 
dead, 
I should not wonder much; 


For she was so young, you know— 
Only seven years old, 
And she loved me, loved me so, 
Though [ was gray and old; 
And her face was so wise, and so sweet to see, 
And it still looked living when she lay dead, 
And she used to plead for mother and me 
By the side of that very bed! 
I wonder, now, if she 
Knows [ am standing here, 
Feeling, wherever she be, 
We hold the place so dear! 
It cannot be that she sleeps too sound, 
Still in her little night-gown drest, 
Not to hear my footsteps sound 
In the room where she used to rest. 


I have felt hard fortune’s stings, 
And battled in doubt and strife, 
And never thought much of things 
Beyond this human life ; 
But [ cannot think that my darling died 
Like great strong men, with their prayers 
untrue— 
Nay! rather she sits at God's own side, 
And sings as she used to do! 
—Chambers's Journal. 





BOYS AND SLEDS. 

Most of the boys who read the Z1on’s HERALD live in 
the country; some of them in large towns or villages, 
some in sm ul villages, others in thinly settled neighbor- 
hoods, and still others may live out of sight of any 
neighbors. The house in which I was born and in which 
I lived whena little boy, was situated in a pleasant little 
valley, beside a beautiful bright stream, and close to the 
grand old woods; there was not another house in sight ; 
but for all that there were merry times in that retired 
home,@among the many boys and girls of the family. 
Many a happy hour we used to spend together in inno- 
cent sperts and pastimes, and not the least interesting 
of these sports was ‘‘ coasting” or ‘ sliding down hill” 
as we used tocall it. I never shall forget how the desire 
first came to me to be the owner of a sled, Sleds were 
not to to be bought ready made then as they are now, 
but boys had to make their own if their fathers or elder 
brothers did nothelpthem. My first sled was a wonder 
for a small boy; the runners were made of white oak 
plank, an inch and ahalf thick, and hard as bone, firmly 
braced and nailed ; the seat was not covered nor cushion- 
ed, but a simple pine board, and so heavy it needed two 
boys to draw it, but then it would go; and though rough 
and coarse to look upon, the dear old boy-made sled 
was a joy and a pride to the owner. I want to say to 
the country boys who read Tue Heratp, that these 
thoughts came thronging to my mind asI passed the 
**Common,” and saw hundreds of city boys coast- 
ing down the smooth malls under the arching elms. 
The thought then came to me that I would tell the little 
readers of Tus HeraLp what I saw. The “Common” 
you know is an open piece of land containing nearly 
fifty acres in the heart of the city; the malls are fine, 
broad walks, with large spreading elms, or other trees 
on each side. Here the boys of Boston may come and 
play base ball and cricket and all such games in the sum- 
mer, and in the winter the gentle slopes of its hilly sur- 
face give room for hundreds aud even thousands of boys 
to coast, all at the same time. Here they are where I 
can see hundreds of them as I stand at the corner of the 
**Common,” near the State House. ‘They start just at 
my feet, and away they go down the Park St. mall for 
forty rods perhaps, and then turning 2 square corner, 
down they go along the Tremont St. mall forty or fifty 
along coast; they have gone over 
two sides of a triangle, and now they come up another 
mall drawing their sleds after them, and you notice it is 


rods more, making 





the hypotenuse of the triangle they aseend, so that it 
seems like a sort of Yankee contrivance to get a hill that 
shall be almost twice as far from the top to the bottom, 
as it is from the bottom to the top. ‘This seems impossi- 
ble as you read it, but if you will ask some older person 
to explain to you whatthe hypetenuse of a triangle is 
you will understand this nice arrangement. These neat- 
ly painted sleds I notice are all named, and I wrote down 
a few of theirnames as they started off one after another, 
all sorts of names you will see, but most of them rather 
brave, resolute and patriotic in their significance. Here 
they are: Fanchon, Hawk, Clipper, Panic, Triumph, 
Sally come up, Kearsarge, Rover, U. S. Grant, Daniel 
Webster, Onward, Boston Beauty, Monitor, Sherman, 
Silver Morn, Ironsides, Farragut, Red Riding Hood, 
Wild Cat, Fire Fly, Spirit of 76, Sam Adams. 

Real good names some of these are, and I hope all the 
boys who use sleds will be as brave and patriotic as 


hope they will always have the ‘ Spirit of °76,” be as 
strong for the right as the old puritan ‘ Ironsides,” as 
wide awake as any ‘‘ Hawk,” tosee the path of duty, and 
press ‘** Onward” in every good way, loving Jesus and 
serving him with all the heart. If this shall be so, they 
will ‘* Trinmph ” over every difficulty, make the world 
better for having lived in it, and be happy forever. 
UNCLE W. 


WHY CHRIST CAME AS A BABE. 

‘*There is one thing,” said Wynnie, after a pause, 
“that [have often thought aboute-why it was necessary 
for Jesus to come as a babe; he could not do anything 
for so long.” 

‘First, I would answer, Wynnie, that if you would 
tell me why it is necessary for all of us to come as ba- 
ies, it would be less necessary for me to tell you why he 
came so; whatever was human must be his. But I 
would say next, Are you sure that he could not do any- 
thing for so long? Does a baby do nothing? Ask 
mamma there. [fs it for nothing that the mother lifts up 
such heartfi{s of thanks to God for the baby on her knee ? 
Is it nothing that the baby opens such fountains of 
love in almost all the hearts around it? Ah! you do 
not think how much every baby has to do with the say- 
ing of the world—the saving of it from selfishness, and 
folly and greed. And for Jesus, was he not going to 
establish the reign of love in the earth? How could he 
do better than begin from babyhood? He had to My 
hold of the heart of the world. “How could he do better 





than begin with his mother’s—the best oneinit. Through 
his mother’s love first, he grew into the world. It was 


first by the door of all holy relations of the family that 
he entered-the human world, laying hold of mother, 
father, brothers, sisters, all his friends; then by the 
door of labor, for he took his share of his father’s work ; 
then, when he was thirty years ofage, by the door of teach- 
ing; by kind deeds, and sufferings, and through all by 
obedience unto the death. You must not think little of 
the grand thirty years wherein he got ready for the chief 
work to follow. You must not think that while he was 
thus preparing for his public ministrations, he was not 
all the time saving the world even by that which he was 
in the midst of it, ever laying hold of it more and more. 
These were things not so easy to tell. And you must 
remember that our records are very scanty. It is a 
small biography we have of a man who became—to say 
nothing more—The Man of the world—the Son of Man. 
No doubt it is enough, or God would have told us more ; 
but surely we are not to suppose that there was nothing 
significant, nothing of saving power in that which we are 
not told. Charlie, wouldn't you have liked to see the lit- 
tle baby Jesus?” 

“Yes, that I would. I would have given him my 
white rabbit with the pink eyes.” 

“That is what the great painter Titian must have 
thought, Charlie ; for he has painted him playing with a 
white rabbit,—not such a pretty one as yours.” 

‘I would have carried him about all day,” said Dora, 
‘*as little Henny Parsons does her baby-brother.” 

‘+ Did he have any brother or sister to carry him about 
papa?” asked Harry. 

**No, my boy; for he wasthe eldest. But you may 
be pretty sure he carried about his brothers and sisters 
that came after him.” 

** Wouldn't he take care of them, just!” said Char- 
lie. hs 

“T wish I had been one of them,” said Constance. 

‘Yeu are one of them, my Connie. Now he is so 
great and so strong that he can carry father and mother 
and all of us in his bosom.” 

Then we sung a child’s hymn in praise of the God of 
little children, and then the little ones went to bed.— The 
Seaboard Parish, in the Sabbath at Home. 


SCRIPTURE ENIGMA, NO, 4. 
Tam composed of 39 letters. 
My 5, 8, 23, 8, 12, 30, 8, was an ancient city. 
My 23, 8, 4, 8, 16, 20, 1, 38, was a son of Hezekiah. 
My 25, 8, 2, 36, 29, was a great king. 
My 26, 11, 15, 35, 10, 14, 23 was ason of Moses. 
My 387, 28, 5, 38, 24, 4, was a part of Egypt. 
My 81, 8, 82, 33, 8, 4, was a son of David. 
My 9, 22, 23,8, was ason of Ishmael. ° 
My 19, 18, 12, 8, 20, founded the Thracians. 
My 5, 36, 23,6, 81, was a leper. 
My 38, 1, 15, 17, 29, was king of the Jews. 
My 7, 18,37, 9, 12, 13, was a tree seen by Christ. 
My 13,8, 39, 10,21, 12, is an endearing name. 
My-8, 15, 31, 27, 4, is a river. 
My 89, 10, 34, 8, 9, 18, 12, 8, was one of the seven churches. 
My whole is u comforting passage to the afflicted. 
ANSWER TO ENIGMA NO, 3. 
a love them thut love me, and they that seek me early shall 
find me,” 
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“IN FLOODS, OUR ROCK,” 

As the mountain was to the ark, for lodgment and 
support, and the ark to the dove, for shelter and refuge, 
so is the triune God to his dependent creature. 

In hours of sorrow and distress, to compare Jehovah 
to a ‘‘rock,” was a favorite and expressive figure with 
the sweet Psalmjgt of Israel; and to hie to that refuge 
as a constant a never-failing source of strength and 
comfort became his unalterable purpose and practice. 

teadily might the Christian learn a profitable lesson 
from the experience of David. Well may we as indi- 
viduals tremble for ourselves, when we see Aim fall. 
With his renewal, well may the vilest sinner despair not 
of a glorious saintship, through that God who is “ rich 
in mercy,” and the all-cleansing blood of Christ. 

Remeited, remoulded, and stamped anew with the 
divine likeness, unceasingly the royal fugitive proclaims 
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| the power of God, (and the knowledge of that power) 
‘** Adams, Webster, Grant, Sherman and Farragut.” I | 


**to save tothe udlermost;” to cheer, to console as well 
in the darker experiences of his storm-driven life, as in 
the sun-lit hours of day. Behold him, when trouble 
comes, Wildly flooding his soul, now fleeing from re- 
vengeful Saul, anon from his ‘‘ proud boy Absalom ,” 
still looking to fhe ‘‘ rock,” the ‘‘ refuge,” and with his 
deliverance, falling down before God, he pours his soul- 
stirring song of praise, ‘I will love thee, O Lord, my 
strength. The Lord is my rock and my fortress and 
my deliverer, my God, my strength, in whom I will 
trust. I will not be afraid of ten thousand of the peo- 
ple, that have set themselves against me round about. 
Thou, O Lord, art a shield for me, my glory, and the 
the lifter up of my head. Salvation belongeth unto 
the Lord.” 

Full of faith, gratitude and love is this pean of praise 
from the delivered to the Deliverer. Now, assured are 
we, that God is ‘‘ no respector of persons,” ‘‘ the same 
yesterday and to-day and forever.” Trouble and 
affliction does and will come to us all. Trials tempo- 
ral, in family and finance, trials spiritual with our 
great adversary. If in the ** good fight of faith” we en- 
dure hardness as good soldiers similar experiences 
with those of David may be ours; but fear not, O faint- 
ing heart, a similar upholding may be also. 

Ah! yes, as the flood-tides of sorrow roll over our 
soul, to God, through Christ, the great Mediator, may 
we go for deliverance and victory; to that ‘higher 
Rock,” the ‘* Rock of ages,” strong, stable, permanent, 
from which flow the never-failing waters of life, joy and 
salvation forevermore. Then, with unfaltering faith in 
God during all the adverse storms of life, in death, 
like one ‘tat home,” may we exclaim, ‘“ I am not sink- 
ing, | cannot sink, for I am on the ** Rock.” 





TRUST IN GOD. 


My father was, you know, a hunter of men, and a 
fisher of men. He used to hunt squirrels and catch 
trout. And he carried his venaiy and piscatory in- 
stincts into the pulpit—as he ought to have done. 

When Dr. Cornelius, who was Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Board, died, father had a very dark day. ‘*I can- 
not understand,” he said, ‘* what the Lord means, when 
his work needs just such a man as Cornelius, and he 
takes him away in the prime of life, at a time he is car- 
rying that work on successfully, and there is nobody to 
take his place.” Yes there was. Dr. Wisner took it. 
But he rried it only a few years when he died. I very 
distinctly remember the morning when father was 
preparing the sermon to preach over Dr. Wisner. The 
wheels dragged heavily. He was very much cast down, 
Though I was quite young, he said to me, ‘ Ienry, it 
is all done! it is all done! I cannot see what the Lord 
means. He is making breach on breach. There is so 
much to do, and so few to do it! He is taking the best 
of them.” 

In his own life he worked as though he thought that 
if he stood from under, a part of the heavens at least 
would come down. He used to stand with his shoul- 
ders straight up, as though he were helping carry the 
universe. It was not fancy—it was the instinct of work. 
There was the sense of work in him clear to the bone 
and marrow. I think I love to work as well as he'did: 
but I got from my mother what he did not from his. I 
have carried all my life long a sense that the work was 
so vast that no man, I did hot care who he was, could 
do more than a very little; that He who could raise up 
children from the stones to Abraham, could raise up men 
when he had a mind to, and men of the right kind, and 
put them in the right place ; that, after all, the Lord was 
greater than the work; and that it was of no use for 
me to fret myself, and set myself up to be wiser than 
Providence; all I was called upon to do was to work 
up to the measure of my wisdom and strength, and be 
willing to go wherever God sent me; and that then I 
was to be content. 

But there is where the weakness of human nature will 
come in. For though I do not feel personally this sense 
of connection with the whole of God's work, the world 
does open up to my mind so desolately, that it really 
seems hard to live. I have sucha sense of the igno- 
rance of even the most enlightened men, I have such a 
sense of the imperfection of even the best and mest 
Christian people, I fave such a sense of the long way 
that humanity has yet to waik before it comes to the 
blossom, to say uothing of the fruit; I perceive that 
things do move so slowly, that it seems to me as though 
if | were Jeremiah I too could pray that my head might 
become a fountain of tears.—J/. W. Beecher. 
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HOSPITALS FOR SIN AND CRIME. 


The eminent essays called election sermons are apt to 
fall as dead on the public as the governor’s messages 
that follow. Nobody is expected to hear the first or read 
fhe last. But the discourse of this year has had 
life enough in itself to awaken no little controversy. 
Dr. James Freeman Clarke entertained his hearers with 
a metaphysical discussion on sin, as well as a practical 
essay on the modes of its treatment. As the sermon 
has not been published in full, a defense which he has 
made against the criticism of Rev. J. D. Fulton is the 
only authorized statement of his views. That defense 
is marred by an affected superiority to his critic, which 
is carried even to the extent of a professed ignorance as 
to who he may be. ‘*‘ Whom I suppose to be a clergy- 
man,” he says. What a boldness of conjecture on the 
part of a minister whose congregation, like the old beg- 
gar’s days, ‘‘ has dwindled to the shortest span” con- 
cerning another minister who has had for many years 
the largest audience in the same city, and in its most 
popular audience-room. The Dr. is a good Yankee ; he 
guessed right ‘the first time. That supposition is cor- 
rect. ‘J. D. Fulton” ‘is unquestionably” ‘a clergy- 
man.” 





But what was the theory that this supposed clergy- 
man, and so many others have taken the liberty—rare 
effrontery—to examine and condemn? It is that sin has | 
a twofold natare or character. It is a disease and guilt. 
The first, man considers, the last, God. Sin, so far | 
as revealed in crime, is a disease, though in its nature it | 
has a guilty quality which is punishable by God. ‘This 
defense is not very clear, and yet is somewhat clearer | 
than the report of the original to which Mr. Fulton 
properly drew attention. The real purport of the dis- | 
course was not a discussion on the abstract nature of | 
sin, but a suggestion as to the proper treatment of | 
criminals. In order to advocate a plan he laid down 
a proposition. He wants all civil punishment to be ex- | 
clusively reformatory. He thinks all our criminals are 
diseased persons, and that all our jails and prisons 
therefore should be only hospitals. Every convict 
should be assigned an appropriate ward, and subjected 
to the featment. hie casewedemands. He should | 
be changed from hospital to hespital as his case changes, 
and when he becomes well should be discharged. This 
is the practical shape of his idea. Of course the | 
moral element, if ‘‘ moral” it has, which is doubtful, is | 
that sin is a disease, and nothing else. Nor does he | 
make anything else of it in his restatement of his posi- | 
tion. 

Ife does not say what sort of treatment is needed for 
the different kinds of this crime malady ; nor what kind | 
of doctors should have charge of these hospitals. Shall 
a thief suffer blood-letting as a cure for his diseased pro- 
pensity to tap tills and drain pockets? Shall a forger 
be instructed in Sir Charles Bell on the Hand, so as to 
learn the proper use of that organ whose diseased ac- 
tion has unfortunately brought him here? Shall a mur- 
derer be put under a Brahmin, so that he may learn to 
set a fanatical value on life, and thus have his Thuggist 
propensity cured by a counter irritation? Or shall 
these cases all he treated homeopathically? the robber 
be made to take high dilutions of robbing, such as steal- 
ing pins and pennies? the adulterer be appointed a 
judge in a divorce court? the murderer be compelled 
to kill musquitoes and vermin—thus the very ‘ dis- 
ease,” as with the lunatics at Gheel, being made ser- 
viceable to the general welfare while it is also curing 
the unfortunate victim of the malady. 

Why not adopt the Gheel style entirely? Why have 
walls and bars and gates and officers? Crime is an in- 
sanity—an unhealthiness. Insane asylums are to be 
discarded, and the crazy folk to be put on to farms and 
in villages, where each may rave or not, according to 
his own sweet or sour will. So let the criminals be 
treated. Take a village and locate each villain accord- 
ing to his bent; apprentice the housebreaker to a lock- 
smith; put the counterfeiter in an engraver’s oflice. 
They did that thing quite a while in our State Prison. 
Did it cure those workmen? Put the assassin among 
butchers, or in the Cincinnati pork houses, or in the sur- 
geons’ wards of our other hospitals. Thus their dis- 
eases will speedily be cured, or at least render the poor 
feilows, so unfortunately sick, as comfortable and use- 
ful as possible. 

No wonder the doctor's friends and foes laugh at his 
examen. Practical men of his own school of faith, or 
unfaith, no less than orthodox believers in Christ and 
the Bible, see the folly of all such theorizings. To call 
a criminal exclusively a sick man is more novel than 
true. Are Jeff Davis, Gen. Lee, or the less brilliant 





rascals who spend weeks, as they spent years, in plan- 
ning great crime, only diseased men, curable by edu- 
cational] remedies ? 

Yet such is his creed in their understanding ef it. 
Nor does his restatement change their view. He prac- 
tically affirmed that crime was to be treated solely as a 
disease. Ile specifically reaffirms that position, so far 
as society is concerned. ‘J said,” he declares in his 
note, ‘*that the criminal, so far as society was con- 
cerned, was to be treated as a sick man. I denied, and 
deny, that society can or ought to try to punish guilt. 
That belongs to God.” 

Society never has tried to punish guilt. 
to punish crime. It does this by confinement, some- 
times by death. It does it for the safety of society, 
which is its only authority for doing it at all. It recog- 
nizes the guilt that lies behind, and never presumes to 
come between that sin and its Judge. But it never falls 
into the opposite absurdity of treating sin or crime as a 
disease curable solely by human agencies. 

When the Dr. puts sin into this category, he of course 
makes it curable without any saving or sacrificial 
grace. If a murderer is ‘‘cured” of his murderous 
‘*disease” by this State hospital treatment he owes no 
more to Christ’s atonement, or to his faith in it, than 
does one in the next ward cured of small pox by the ap- 
pointed remedies and physicians. And when all his 
crime is thus cured, what has become of his ** sin.” 
The jailkeeper is his redeemer; education is his source 
of salvatien. Thus The Liberal Christian understands 
him, and mockingly exults over Mr. Fulton and his 
Lord and Master in this fashion: ‘‘It is seriously pro- 
posed to heal men of their moral infirmities by some 
other process than by faith in the magical properties of 
the blood of Christ. What if it were found that crim- 
inals are reformed without faith in the saving properties 
of Christ’s blood. What would then become of this most 
venerable orthedoxy ? ” 

Why not carry this idea a little farther. If crime is a 
disease, and sin also,¢hen all error certainly is, and the 
false doctrines which so prevail to-day in many minds, 
and which are fostered by the teachings of papers and 
preachers like these, that call themselves Christian, 
ought to subject their poor victims to hospital practice, 
Will the doctor take his own medicine? Shall we have 
a cure of souls, to whom all diseased with anti-ortho- 
doxy shall be sent for relief? Certainly this is the great- 
est disease. Let it have the first hospital. 

The root error of all this lies not in the preacher, but 
in his creed. We said not long since that a true sense 
of sin was not found in any creed from which Christ, 
the vicarious Saviour, was omitted: that this Convic- 
tion of Sin was not in the experience or teachings of 
such schools. We certified instances of this ignorance 
in the highest circles of the so-called ‘liberal school.” 
One of their organs, as we quoted last weck, strangely 
confirmed our position by its denial of it, and now their 
chief representative, organically, though not probably 
intellectually, has presented a plea for prison discipline 
which is based on the same unconscious ignorance. Sin 
is a, disease ; but one which no man, no means save the 
blood of Christ can cure. Crime may be sometimes 
cured: but any attempt to reduce it to a hospital prac- 
tice will only breed that additional crime, hypocrisy. 
The worst villains are the best looking and best behaved. 
They can counterfeit goodness better than the less 
vile, and will be the first to be released under this mode 
of treatment. While every educational and religious 
effort should be put forth to reform the criminal; while 
hope should stimulate them by promises of pardon; 
while a classification skould be made as thorough as 
possible of the different degrees of criminal nature or 
advancement—for the nature is sometimes worse than 
the crime, and the crime sometimes worse than the na- 
ture—yet with all this the criminal should ever feel that 
he is guilty; guilty before God, guilty before man; and 
should be taught that the disease of sin is not a disease 
of the skin, but of the soul, deeper than life, and cura- 
ble only by the blood: of Christ, applied through peni- 
tence and faith to his regeneration. 
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SEED AND CROPS. 
On a given soil crops are nearly in proportion to the 
seed. A State that sows two million bushels of wheat 
will raise twice as much as if it had sowed but one mil- 
lion. Single farms may be exceptional, but the crops 
of a State will be nearly in proportion to the seed. 

It is the same with the liquor crop. It is in propor- 
tion to the seed. Five gallons, more or less, will pro- 
duce a drunk, or an assault and battery. Five barrels, 
more or less, will produce a pauper or a criminal. As 
you increase the seed, you will increase the crop. Twice 
the number of gallons that produce ten thousand pau- 
pers will produce twenty thousand. It is the same with 
the more important portions of the crop that are hidden 
from the public eye, and do not demand the care of the 
Police or Overseers of the Poor. No agricultural 
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product bears so uniform a proportion to the seed. The 
incidental, or sesondary crops follow the same rule. 
The brothel crop, for example, is in proportion to the 
liquor crop. Forty barrels a year, more or less, will 
produce inmates and customers enough to maintain an 
average brothel. The crop is in bad repute. Men are 
not fiends. They do not serve the devil for his sake, 
but for their own. All our legislators detest the crop, 
and desire to abate it. 

The plain, natural, common sense way to reduce the 
crop, is to reduce the culture. Legislators ought to 
vote for the plan that will sow the least seed. But in- 
stead of doing so, they act upon the absurd belief that 
the crop and the culture can be separated. Hence they 
vote for plans that will evidently produce a maximum 
cultivation, with a confident expectation of a minimum 
crop. For example, there is one condition which more 
than any other is essential to the increase of the liquor 
traffic, viz.: That it shall be placed in the hands of men 
who have some other occupation that will ensure great 
personal influence, and free access to the people. 

This condition is indispensable. The liquor business 
is exposed to prejudices. If you give it to men who 
have no ther occupation, they will have access to but 
half the people. Ifence the necessity of placing it in 
the hands of men whose occupations give them access 
to all. This freedom of access, added to an honorable 
occupation, will enable them to sell twice as many gal-_ 
lons as can be sold by men who sell liquor and sell 
nothing else. This condition will be attained with won- 
derful completeness by placing the liquor business in 
the hands of innholders, victualers, and grocers. They 
have an honorable business. As a result, they have 
great personal influence. They have the freest access 
tothe people. All classes are compelled to have business 
intercourse with them. Instead of degrading the busi- 
ness, they would to the limit of possibility popularize 
it, and sustain its credit. They are, moreover, men of 
wealth, and their selection will enlist in behalf of the 
liquor business all the vast capital invested in their sey- 
eral occupations. ‘They are every way fitted to sow 
more, and raise more than any other men. . 

We beseech our legislators, therefore, not to increase 
the traffic, and virtually recommend it by placing it*in 
the hands of these men. Do not in this manner compel 
the whole people to come in contact with it. Ifthe cul- 
tivation must continue, do not conceal its infamy. Let 
it be carried on by itself. If you impose no other re- 
striction, we pray you to banish the traffie from inns, 
groceries, victualing houses, and all other houses and 
places where are other articles are kept for sale. 

Surely it is not much for the temperance men of the 
State to ask that the liquor business be placed in the 
hands of men with whom the people are not compelled 
te hold business intercourse. 


THE METHODIST QUARTERLY REVIEW 


| Opens its second semi-centennial attractively. . It as- 


sumes thicker and finer paper, and an ornate cover, 
chaste and comely. Next to The North ‘Amen, it is 
the oldest American quarterly. This fact, connected 
with the origin of this paper, shews how erroneous was 
the opinion, hardly yet abandoned, in almost every cir- 
cle, that Methodism was the foe of learning and litera- 
ture. So said they of Christ and his apostles in their 
day, of the Puritans and Episcopalians, of every Chris- 
tian church at its inception. 

The contents of the number are especially attractive. 
They possess a quality which is not always found ina 
quarterly ; the topics are fresh and timely. The first 
article engages in the most prominent dispute of the 
times, next to the Person of Christ,—the Authorship of 
the Bible. It is unfortunately cut in twain, so that its 
whole force as a unit is lost—a condition compelled by 
the limited pages of the Quarterly, and which we hope, ° 
in respect to other writers, will be remedied by the addi- 
tion of another fifty pages toits bulk. The divine origin 
of the Word of God is proved from the indissoluble 
unity of ideaand word. It is an argument from philol- 
ogy that has at least the merit of freshness in its adapta- 
tion to the doctrines of scripture inspiration. 

Rev. Dr. Nadal presents a scholarly resumé of the 
new Cyclopedia. He shows how much broader it is in 
idea and fuller in treatment than all rival cyclopedias, 
English or German. He defends the editors against 
the charge of too much Methodism, which some mote- 
seekers have fancied they found, and shows that the 
reticence is most marked, even to an excessive and un- 
due modesty. He sets forth an opinion, which needs 
correction: ‘** Sir Thomas Browne, so far as we know, 
is the greatest Browne, with or without the final e, that 
ever lived.” The Congregational Church will certainly 
deny that, as will the modern and future American. 
The father of the Congregational Church and of New 
England will struggle hard to keep his place at the head 
of the Browns, and certainly no emancipated Amevi- 
can, orhis posterity, or those who aided and sympa- 
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thized fu his liberation, will grant to any genfus {n let- 
ters, however rare. the place which they will claim for 
the greatest, if not the only American martyr. The 
genius of Sir Thomas is of the highest order of thought ; 
that of John of the higher order of action. He too 
was the real leader and representative of the American 
church, andas such deserved no small space in a cyclo- 
pedia of religion. 

Rev. Dr. Warren presents a full and able summary 
of Nast’s Commentary,—a work of mueh learning and 
ability. Ile quotes his critique on Matthew xxiv.—that 
the coming ef Christ was symbolic—referring to the 
overthrow of error by Christian truth—and opposes 
that view successfully. We prefer Dr. Whedon’s analy- 
sis of that discourse to Dr. Nast’s, and Lange's to either. 
The last makes it a series of judgments, each prefig- 
uring and moving up to the final hour. 

Dr. Baird portrays the relation of Elizabeth to Protes- 
tantism, collected and condensed from Froude. It isa 
valuable monograph, and will, we hope, send every 
reader to the author it serves up.—Rey. D, A. Whedon 
happily condenses Stevens’ History of the M. E. Church, 
sketching its salient points, and giving its skeleton in 
anything but a skeleton aspect.—Une of the most valu- 
able articles in the number is by Rey. J. M. Thoburn, 
of India, on the Missionary Policy of the M. E. Church. 
The editor seems a little afraid of it; yet it is full of 
sound wisdom and discretion. It shows how our mis- 
sionary work has grown in an abnormal form, while the 
only authority governing it is a little unofficial book o1 
discipline. We have Mission Conferences in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, but with no representation in our ec- 
clesiastical body, the General Conference, and with 
many of the defects which must attend cycles on epi- 
eycles like these. He claims representation in the Gen- 
eral Conference, division of the foreign and hom« 
work, and other essential reforms. The article opens 
topics of great importance, and will attract deserved 
consideration. When we heard Mr. Thoburn’s parting 
speech, we were assured that he would make his mark 
abroad; he will, yet also, at home. 

The editorial pages prove that the Sulphur Springs, 
where the Doctor has been doctored—a condition physi- 
cal'and honorary that by this time he has probably be- 
come used to—have power to make the brain soil fat 
and fruitful. He touches off Alger’s ‘‘ Solitudes” with 
brilliant sareasm—finds orthodoxy in Pope's Essay on 
Man—a curious swing of the critical pendulum—gives 
Froude a kiss and a blow, chiefly the latter—oddly 
enough, directly preceding the puff of Pope—suggests 
to Dr. Mattison the need of new tract to doctors of di- 
vinity, and aspirants for that honor (?), and has these 
heart-words for lay representation : 

Let our laity into the inside of our institute—make 
them feel that the church, in all its departments and 
ramifications, courts their investigation, interest, and 
support—and the whole modern history of republican 
governments is falsified if they do not prove doubly 
loyal and enthusiastic in their support of the best 
agencies of the church inher great purpose of *‘ spread- 
ing scripture holiness.” The same principle impera- 
tively requires that every member of the church should 
be a dire 1 immediate voter for his own representa- 
tive. Why must we have not truly lay representation, 
but officiary representation? Why must the layman 
merely vote at second hand for those who may vote; 
choose those who shall choose; without knowing, per- 
haps, in the slightest degree what delegate his vote goes 
to select? Why shall we not, by placing the power in 
the hands of the people, create ourselves a perfectly 
self-conscious church? Otherwise the work is still un- 
done, the church is still disfranchised. We introduce 
into our system the worst feature of our Presidential 
election—the feature almost everywhere abolished in 
our republican system—the electing elders instead ol 
electing the officer. 

Ask any layman in the church, who expects to vote 
rather than be voted for, Which would you prefer, to 
choose your representative yourself, or select some man 
who should choose him for you? and the question would 
be hardly short of an insult. He would justly ask why 
he is not as competent to vote in his own person as to 
vote for a man to vote forhim. And just so far as the 
clection is broadly pogeler corruption becomes impos- 
sible. Ventilation and sunlight are wonderful purifiers. 
On the contrary, just so far as the election is narrowed 
to the few, there can be conclave, caucus, and manip- 
ulation. Pure asthe church is now from these corrup- 
tions, the very possibilities may corrupt her. 

There is no difficulty, we believe, in finding a system 
of true popular church election. Divide a given Con- 
ference into as many electoral districts as there are to 
be representatives, then on a given day or evening in 
cach pastoral charge (for probably a regular prayer 
meeting evening may be amply suflicient for such a 
ballot) let the balloting be performed. On each ballot 
let there be three names ; the first for oe. the two 
others for alternates. If the aggregate district ballot 
shows a majority of the whole for any candidate, he is 
elected; if not, then let the two highest names be con- 
sidered as nominated candidates, and a second ballot of 
the entire district take place to decide between them. 
This is a simple, quiet process, and couid be repeated 
as many times as the case required. Meantime this 
first district balloting would probably, in ordinary 
cases, preclude the need of any other nominating ma- 





chinery whatever. Yet names might be informally sug- 
gested in our church papers, or presented unauthorita- 
tively by Quarterly Conferences, or put forth by any 
other spontaneous method of expressing popular senti- 
ment. 

**Come, the humblest and lowliest of you, feel that 
the church is yourselves; that you are living particles 
of her great, beating, indivisible heart; be yours her 
interest, her struggles, and her triumphs.” Do we in- 
tend to retain our hold upon the masses? to still draw, 
by a holy magnetism, Jesus’s poor into Jesus's church ? 
Then give that poor its place of honor after it has come 
in. Give to the humblest member of the church of 
God his equal check upon its highest legislation. Keep 
aot our highest governmental body as distant as possi- 
je, but bring it nigh as possible to the popular heart. 
Rather elect our Bishops by the people than pretend to 
‘lect our General Conference by the people, and yet 
elect it by the few. 

O, that our lay representation brethren would but 
realize the nobleness of their mission to ENFRANCHISE 
THE cuurcH! Let them achieve that illustrious work 
ut once, and in its full completeness. Then shall we 
have attained the grandest ecclesiastical system that has 
ever existed since the cessation of the apostolate. 
Based deep in the popular heart, and crowned with 
her Episcopacy, she will be the consummation of free- 
dom, strength, and majesty. 

With this appeal we close our notice of the first num- 
ber of the fiftieth year of the Quarterly. May it 
grow in size, beauty and influence, every number of 
next semi-centenary ; we would add in editorial talent 
also, only we think that wish needless and impossible. 
The Book Notices of The Atlantic and North American 
ire stale and flat beside those of the Methodist Quarterly. 
Everybody in our church, or out of it, who likes first- 
class reading, should subscribe for the Quarterly. Give 
them 10,000 subscribers, and the publishers will give 
us as large a work as the North American. Tempt 
them. 





WHICH SORT OF ITINERANCY IS BEST? 

Only two weeks ago we presented some statistics showing 
how allchurches were conforming to the Methodist and Amer- 
ican law, and that the question was not as to the itinerancy or 
settled ministry, but as to which sort of itinerancy was pref- 
erable, the regular and legal, or the spasinodie and anarchical. 
The Congregational Quarterly for January then being 
issued strongly confirms our position. Its statistics for the 
year 1867, give pastors, 872; acting pastors, 1079; not specitied, 
45; not in pastoral work, 881. Total, 2971. Of churches with 
pastors, 869; with acting pastors, 1224; not specified, 56; not 
supplied, 658; not reported, 18. Total, 2,825. A discrepancy 
exists between the churches whith have acting pastors, and 
those who serve as such; a hundred and forty-five being 
given as the number of the latter more than the former. But 
in either case the acting pastorate, as it is euphoniously called, 
exceeds the settled by from 200 to 325. It is now the leading 
order of Congregational ministry. In fact the installed pasto- 
rate is the lowest, falling below even those without any regu- 
lar ministerial employment; 881 ministers, out of less than 
3,000 without ministerial work; only 872 of this most settled 
and most cultivated and most ancient church have a perma- 
nent home. Jonathan Edwards has several installation ser- 
mons on the likeness of the relation of Church and Pastor to 
the marriage state. That likeness begins to sadly resemble 
the divorce estate. Indiana is less easy in breaking nuptial 
ties than the old New England Church is in disrupting these 
bonds. 

The Congregationalist bewails this condition of things, and 
trusts the time will soon come when the letters 8. 8S. (stated 
supplies) and A. P. (acting pastors) will disappear from their 
minutes, It looks more probable that pastors will first disap- 
pear, as that is now the smallest body, and is annually de- 
creasing while the other is annually increasing. It would be 
wiser for that church to consider a broader question, and try 
to regulate what it cannot control. The fact is indisputable 
that a very bad form of itinerancy has taken possession of the 
Congregational Church. A form which keeps one third nearly 
of its churches and ministers entirely unsupplied, and almost 
one half, most irregularly and fitfully united. We would suggest 
to their association and journals the duty of fully and boldly 
considering this most important matter. Our common ances- 
tor, as they love to quote John Robinson, told his Pilgrim 
Church to look for new light from God’s word. If they look 
for it in his providence they will find it clearly teaching them 
a modification of their system. They must adopt some sort of 
regulated itinerancy. Perhaps they can try Dr. Nadal’s experi- 
ment, and have every church and minister in their bounds 
decide every year whether they will keep together, and who 
of those unoccupied and unengaged will agree to come to- 
gether for a year, each church and minister pledging himself 
to make some arrangement, so that these 658 churches and 8&1 
clergymen shall not be leftnaked. They will find that system 
a great improvement on their present disrupted estate, though 
far below the even pulse of the Methodist machine. When 
they reach that grace, they will probably grow a lite more, 
and all join our church and Conferences to their great com- 
fort and edification. 


W@RDS FROM WASHINGTON. 


During the past week the Reconstruction Committee have 
had several meetings at Mr. Stevens’ residence, at two of 
which there were present a delegation from the Virginia 
Constitutional Couvention, whe are instructed to urge the re- 
moval of the provisignal State officers. The terrible disorder, 
sociul tyranny and pétty personal oppression which all Union- 
ists have to encounter, was forcibly presented by the dele- 
gates. At the first interview there was a full interchange of 
opinion, and at the second Goy. Boutwell presented the draft 
of a biM, as directed by his colleagues. In that draft the State 








soars 
Constitutional Conventions are authorized to provide a pros 
visional government, the present ones being abrogated. Gen. 
Grant is also placed in direct command of the unrecon- 
structed States, they being formed into a Military Division for 
that purpose. 

Mr. Bingham has also prepared a bill, containing five see- 
tions. It was submitted to-day to the Reconstruction Com- 
mittee. By the first section the present State governments 
are declared absolutely iNegal, and every Department of the 
General Government is forbidden to in any way recognize 
them as legal. By the second it is declared a misdemeanor, 
punishable with imprisonment, for the Executive Department 
to in any way recognize and maintain such illegal organiza- 
tions. By the third Gen. Grant is placed in direct military 
control of the ten States, though not by any change of Dis- 
tricts. 

Whichever bill is adopted, it will be a beneficial change for 
the Southern loyalists, who now are hindered in the work of 
reconstruction, and oppressed in all their personal, social and 
business relations far beyond what the people North imagine. 

SEWARD’S LAND PURCHASES. 

There will be a severe struggle over the appropriation for 
the purchase of Alaska, Leading members of the House, who 
were favorable to the Russian purchase, are now known to be 
opposed to the appropriation; the more members of the 
House think over the dangers involved in such a precedent as 
this Russian Treaty will make. The ideathat the Senate and 
Executive alone can enter into treaties by which millions of 
money is expended, and the House have no other function 
than to provide the funds, is altogether inadmissible. Gen. 
Butler has prepared a strong speech against the appropria- 
tion, in which he will endeavor to prove that it will take more 
money annually to sustain the establishment there, than it 
will to purchase. Gov. Boutwell, Norman Judd, and other 
distinguished Republicans will also speak on the subject. @ne 
prominent gentleman, an ex-minister, declares that but for 
our friendship with Russia the money would never be paid. 

It is understood that the Secretary of State, convinced of 
the hopelessness of the St. Thomas purchase, has concluded 
to abandon it, and devote his efforts to the arrangement of 
the Samana Bay (St. Domingo) lease. He is wise at last, for 
the Dominican matter commends itself to the general judg- 
ment, as not being costly, and desirable also as to the pur- 
poses for which it is sought. There does not seem any prob- 
ability of the State Department getting the money for Alaska 
at this session. 

THE SOUTHERN CAMPAIGNS. 

Considerable feeling has been created by the apparent apathy 
of members as to the fate of the Southern Republicans in the 
pending contests over their new constitutions. The Congres- 
sional Republican Committee have taken the matter vigor- 
ously in hand. A meeting of the General Committee was held 
last evening at the house of Senator Morgan, and the Execu- 
tive Committee o. the condition of affairs. It was made ap- 
parent that the Southern Republicans must be sustained, and 
funds were subscribed at once, while committees were raised 
to obtain money from Northern Republicans. The work will 
go on under this impetus. : 

Gen. Meade is fulfilling the best hopes of his friends here. 
The loyal men in Georgia are well satisfied. The retention of 
the principal officers of Gen. Pope's staff has helped to give 
this contidence, 

AN ABLE SPEECH 

was made by the Hon. John D. Baldwin, of Massachu- 
setts, who replied to the infamous harangue delivered just 
before the recess by James Brooks, of New York. The lat- 
ter’s speech was a piece of studied sophistry and falsifica- 
tions, full of the most inhuman and anti-republican sentiments, 
and in the most malignant spirit perverting historical facts, 
and trampling on the pettiest rights belonging to man. Mr. 
Baldwin’s speech was more scholarly and finished than that 
of his opponent. It exposed his falsehoods, exposed his soph- 
istries, and unveiled the hidden motives which dictated the in- 
famous tirade. He was listened to with great attention, not 
only because he seldom speuks, but because he 1s recognized as 
the scholar and thinker best fitted in the House to reply to the- 
glittering inhumanities of Brooks. At the close he was warmly 
congratulated by many members, 

GEN. GRANT, THE PRESIDENT AND THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. Johnson is ina great rage. He has placed himself in 
the ridiculous position of believing that a man, not his friend, 
would allow himself to be used as a tool, and has missed his 
reckoning therein. The charge is made that Gen. Grant told 
the President, as late as last Saturday, that he would either re- 
main in the War Office, compelling Mr. Stanton to go to the 
court, or notify the Executive in time to find some instrument 
who could be trusted to do this. In place of such treachery 
Gen. Grant obeyed the law, and as soon as called upon turned 
the oflice over to Mr. Stanton. 

It is very evident that Mr. Johnson’s intention was to have 
nominated some one as War Seeretary, removing Stanton, be- 
fore the Senate’s decision could be reached. Then the court 
would have been resorted to. Now he cannot get the case be- 
fore the court. At first the President determined to issue an 
order that Stanton should not be recognized. He was pre- 
vented from this by fears of impeachment, which both branches 
are now ready to accept. Now, he is understood to have de- 
termined to do the War Department duties himself, and trans- 
mitting all documents through Army Headquarter s, make of 
Mr. Stanton a mere clerk. He can do this, to the annoyance of 
the Secretary, without infringement of law. 





Two very important State Temperance Conventions were 
held last week, one in Augusta, Me., the other at Concord, 
N.H. At the former Neal Dow declared that whoever dared 
to touch the Maine Law would dig his political grave, and re- 
ferred to facts in the past controversy to prove his statement. 
The meeting was large and enthusiastic, and shows that 
P. L. L.ism has small ehance of success in the Dirigo State. 
The New Hampshire Convention took equally strong ground 
for Prohibition. This is the only line the Temperance men will 
fight it out on, and they will on that, till they subdue the 
world, 
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Che Church at Home. 


Information from any of our churches for this department 
will be gratefully received and acknowledged. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Boston Preachers’ Meeting, on Monday, the 20th, was 
opened with prayer by Rey. W. H. Hatch. The attendance 
was unusually large. The question in regard to the interme- 
diate state was taken up and opened with an able argument by 
lrof. Lummis. Dr. Butler made a prief but able reply. Rev. 
A. McKeown aiso joined issue, and made a good fight on the 
negative of the question. e 

Quotations were read from Wesley, showing his position on 
the i. and Rey. E. D. Winslow quoted several divines 
and bishops of the English Church to show that the affirmative 
of the question was no novelty. 

Rev. Mr. Dinger also spoke on the negative. 

Rev. Dr. Cummings was present, und extended his con- 
gratulations to the brethren. 

Ninth Anniversary of the Boston Union Mission Soci- 
ety.—Reyv. Henry Morgan preached his ninth anniversary ser- 
mon in Boston, at $47 Washington Street, Sunday, January 12, 
1868, This society was organized in the winter of 1859, for 
the purpose of carrying the gospel to the poor, elothing chil- 
dren for Sabbath School, educating boys of the street, and get- 
ting homes and a for the needy. Religious meet- 
ings have been held nearly every night for for nine years. Six 
services are held on Sunday. Over 800 persons have professed 
conversion, 329 have been baptized. 

The work has not been so successful as usual the last year, 
owing to the loss of the Franklin Building. Only 33 were bap- 
tized by profession of faith, and 36 received into the church. 

The church is en fe in government, Baptist as re- 
— immersion, and Methodist in doctrine and modes of wor- 
ship. It is called the “ First Independent Methodist Church of 
Boston,” and embraces about 150 members. The Society 
numbers about 200 members. 

The Night School continued till June in the Franklin Build- 
ing, but-has not been as flourishing as usual in the present 
Hall, for want of room. 

Mr. Morgan has been very useful in this work, and won a 
good report from all Christian people. We wish him success 
in his new chapel and all other good enterprises. 

Winthrop, Mass.—It is gratifying to hear that the faithful 
and efficient labors of Messrs. J. N. Short and E. P. King, of 
the Theological Institute, have been crowned with a good 
measure of success in Winthrop. On the 12th, there were 
nine conversions, two of whom were sea captains, and fathers 
of families. 

Revival at Topsfield.—A great religious interest is now felt 
in Topsfield, under the labors of Rev. Wm. D. Bridge. It 
commenced with the watch night services. It reaches to all 
classes in the community. Men of business and laboring men 
are alike awakened, and are inquiring the way to God. The 
Congregationalist Church is also sharing largely in the work. 

MAINE. 

Scotland, Me., Jan. 15.—Rev. J. A. Strout writes: “‘ The 
church is in a prosperous condition. Souls are being saved, 
and the church quickened. Some eight or ten profess to have 
found the pearl of great price; and still we are praying for a 
more general outpouring of the Spirit. Our parsonage is ren- 
dered a very desirable residence for the itinerant by the sub- 
stantial and very convenient additions that have been made the 
present season. Truly Scotland is beginning to burn. Let it 
burn!” 

Cape Elizabeth Depot, Me.—Rev. F. C. Ayer says: “ Please 
say to the friends of Zion that God has favored this charge 
with his presence and power the past year, and many souls 
have been brought into the kingdom, Praise God and take 
courage.” 

Winthrop, Me., Jan. 8.—Rey. Parker Jaques writes: “ In 
May, 1867, we established two Sunday Schools in out Districts 
in this town, obtaining for each of them a grant of books from 
the Sabbath School Union. Lectures were delivered by the 
pastor, or prayer meetings were sustained by members of the 
church, in connection with the schools every Sabbath. On the 
16th of December, a series of evening meetings was commenc- 
ed at the “ Kimball School House;” at a very early stage of 
which it was evident that the Spirit of God was at work 
upon the hearts of the people. Many, mostly heads of fami- 
lies, have been converted or reclaimed, and others are earn- 
estly seeking salvation. Meetings are still continued with 

rospect of additional good. In the other district referred to, 
McDuffie’s, we commenced a series of meetings on the 6th 
inst., which is now in progress, and from which we hope for 
equally favorable results. In_ still another district, Fair- 
banks, a brother in the church, J. C. Wood, has long sustained 
a Sabbath evening prayer meeting, the fruits of which are now 
seen in a spiritual quickening in that vicinity; souls there are 
seeking salvation. From the operations above referred to, and 
the results following, it will be seen, that whilst “‘ Young Men’s 
Christian Associations,” accomplish without doubt great good 
yet a living church need not, nay, will not wait for such an 
organization; but as required by its great Head, will sow be- 
side all waters.” 





VBRMONT. 

West Windsor, Vt., Jan. 17.—Rev. R. Dearborn writes: 
“The Church in West Windsor, Vt., has been in a prosperous 
state for several months past. More than twenty, we think, 
have been converted, sixteen have been baptized, and twenty 
have joined on probation. $525 dollars have been expended in 
repairs upon the parsonage, making it one of the best in the 
Conference, and the society is free from debt.” 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Loudon, N. HL, Jan. 13.—Rev. J. Mowry Bean writes: 
“ Refreshing showers of divine grace are falling upon the peo- 
ple of this place. Last evening eighteen or twenty souls were 
upon their knees seeking for pardon, among which were seen 
some of the most prominent men of the place; the indications 
are véry hopeful for a sweeping reformation. Brethren, pray 
4 . ” 
ae RHODE ISLAND. 

Pascoay, R. I., Jan. 13.—Rev. A. A. Presbrey writes :— 
* Jan. 12 I preached a missionary sermon from Romans x. 
14, 15, and took up a collection for missions, and after the ser- 
vice a young convert, a probationer in our church, whose 
wages are only $1.25 per day, gave me $35 expressly for foreign 





wissious; and this manifestation of his benevolence only cor- 
responds with his acts in all other directions. Look at this, ye 
wealthy ones in the M. E. Church. I am not at liberty to men- 
tion the name of this young man. God bless him, and give 
many such to the Church of God.” 





New Colored Conference. 

The authorities of the M. E. Church, South, have favorably 
commenced the work of Church organization among the freed- 
men. The following we condense from the New York Advo- 
vate: 

The “* Memphis Colored Conference” was organized at Jack- 
son, Tennessee, Noy. 20-24, Bishop Paine presiding. Over one 
hundred preachers, and nearly as many laymen from a dis- 
tance were present. 

On the Sabbath of the Conference about sixty deacons and 
eight elders, all colored, were ordained. Most of the candidates 
could read and write, and during the ordination service 
answered the usual questions from the Discipline in their 
hands, following the Bishop throughout in the ceremonies. A 
report was adopted reciting that while in the present exigency 
it seemed necessary to admit and ordain some who were un- 
able to read, yet hereafter ** Noone shall be ordained who can- 
ndt read the Holy Scriptures and the Discipline.” Another 
report was adopted strongly favoring the mental as well as 
moral elevation of the children and youth. 

Fourteen districts were organized, and presiding elders ap- 
pointed. Exclusive of the presiding elders, the appointments 
embrace eighty-four preachers. Rev. Thomas Taylor was ap- 
pointed general superintendent, with authority to organize 
new Districts and Conferences. 

No white men were allowed to be regular members of the 
Conference. The presiding elders, all white except one, are 
members of other Conferences, and are placed by special ar- 
rangement over the several Districts, to act as supervisory 
guides in the administration of discipline. Even the superin- 
tendent is not a member of the Conference. The principle of 
non-association between white and colored preachers in 
Conference relations was observed. This Conference is the 
first ever organized among the colored people by the Church 
South, and must ge considered as marking an epoch in her 
history. 





Circulation of Periodicals.—Carlton and Porter have 
issued during the past year five millions five hundred and 
seventy thousand and = sixty-three copies of various 
church periodicals, viz :—Christian Advocate, 1,270,463 copies ; 
Quarterly Review, 13,660; Sunday School Journal, 259,500; 
Sunday School Advocate, 3,396,500; Good News, 630,000. 
These figures refer only to the issues from the Book Room in 
this city, and do not include the very large number sent out 
elsewhere. They show an average weekly circulation from 
the Book Room here of over one hundred and seven thousand 
copies, 


The Chelsea Young Men’s Christian Association he'd 
their first Anniversary on Sunday evening Jast. The church 
was packed to repletion, many being unable to obtain seats. 
It was a season of unusual interest. A noticeable and pleas- 
ing feature was the union of the different denominations. 
Rev. Messrs. Smith and Butler conducted the opening exer- 
cises, Messrs. Chase and Dr. Eddy made the addresses. The 
Asociation has had over five hundre d members the past year. 
It sustains a reading room, several stated meetings, and is do- 
ing an excellent work for that city. 








Canadian Methodism.—The proposal of a union of the 
Methodist bodies in Canada is still discussed with animation. 
A writer in the Christian Guardian gives a table which 
shows that in the twelve years from 1853 to 1865, the number 
of Methodist ministers in this field has more than doubled. 
The distribution of this increase is indicative of the relative 
strength of the several Methodist churches. It is as follows: 

METHODIST MINISTERS. 


1853, 1865. 
Wesleyans, Lo - + 26 540 
Episcopal, - : - - - el) 200 
New Connection, - - - - 6&2 117 
Primitive, = = - - - - - 25 sO 
Bible Christian, - - - - - Ww 65 

409 1012 


The number of Methodist members in all Canada is estimated 
by this writer at 100,000. The great strength of Methodism is 
in Ontario, in some counties, as Prince Edward, Clark, and 
Addington, making up “ more than half the entire population.” 
As organized now, Canadian Methodism wastes a part of its 
resources in the inevitable competition of the rivai bodies with 
each other. A well-adjusted union would add enormously to 
their power, and would give Methodism a commanding posi- 
tion in the new * Dominion.”— Methodist, 


CHURCH EXTENSION. 


Office—No. 1018 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rev. A. J. Kyxetr, D.D., | THos, T. MASON, esq., 
Correspond’g Sec’y. | ‘Treasurer, 





IN VIRGINIA AND NORTH CAROLINA, 

Our white congregation in Richmond now oecupies a neat 
little church, belonging to the Unitarians, It answers a very 
good reel pers but their lease expires the first of June, when 
the probabilities are, they can have the use of it no longer. It 
is a matter of the first importance that they should have a good, 
centrally located church of their own. But they are utterly 
unable to procure it without liberal aid. The present Gover- 
nor of Virginia, and the President of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, together with a large majority of its members—indeed, 
all who earnestly desire full and complete restoration of the 
Union—are in cordial sympathy with us, and the present would 
be a good time to move in such an enterprise. 

“Old Trinity Church,” on Franklin Street, below the Capi- 
tol, was one of the first Methodist churches in the city, and was 
built long before the division of 1844. By that sad event it be- 
came the property of “the slaveholders’ Methodism.” The 
slave pens of Richmond, from which, before God crushed the 
system, twelve millions of dollars’ worth of human souls and 
bodies were “sold South” annually, erowded upon it and 
around it until it was no longer desired as a place of religious 
worship. It was sold. ‘The congregation removed to a more 
congenial locality, and “ Old Trinity’ was fitted up and fur- 
nished for a billiard saleon, the finest in the city. During the 
war it was used for some rebel military purpose. 

It is now, for a little while, unoccupied, and can be bought 
for about $9,000. If not sold, it will soon be refitted for a bil- 
liard saloon. Our colored people greatly need it, and would 
soon make its old walls ring with songs and shouts of salvation. 
It is just the thing for them. What a glorious thing it would 
be to redeem “ Old Trinity ” from its humiliation and shame, and 
gather these freedmen into it, many of whom, having been 
raised in Richmond for the market, were “sold South” from 
the slave pens around it, and have now returned from the land 
of their captivity, ready to om rebuild the house of the Lord, 
the temple of our old-fushione’+ Methodism. If their old slave 





ns could be transformed into their happy homes, and “Old 

rinity ” > 
ety Into, th ee hn ee Se whale ounery 

“Our God is marching on.” 

[It would be far better to make one church of both of them. 
The Constitutional Convention meets together, white and col- 
ored. Why not the Methodist Church? Let us have “Old 
Trinity” as the First Methodist Church in Richmond, without 
distinction of color.] 


Norfolk, Portsmouth, Petersburg, are among the number in 
immediate want. Of North Corolina, the Presiding Elder said : 
“If your Society will furnish the money to buy the nails and 

lass, our people will build their churches with their own la- 
vor, but they have not the money to buy what can only be had 
for money. They can cut their own 4ogs, have the lumber 
sawed, burn their own brick, and do all the work, and have 
houses suited to their wants, if c can only furnish the means 
to buy the nails and glass. will guarantee at least ten 
churches within a year in my district, if you can give us five 
hundred dollars.” “Now what shall we do with these calls? 
We solemnly declare to the whole Church, in the presence of 
the God of the rich and the poor, that unless there is larger lib- 
erality in the support of our cause, with old and prior claims 
against us still unsatisfied, we cannot respond to one of the 
abvore, 

Again we ask, what shall we do? —_ Last year the Missionary 
Society generous] eppocemiue’ seventy or seventy-tive thou- 
sand dollars to church building in the South. This year the 
whole work is left to us. We do not complain. It is as it 
should be. But the Church should sustain us accordingly. 
Brethren should not neglect this cause, us they too often do, 
because they are doing something about building or repairing 
a church or parsonage at home, or paying an old debt. Wher- 
ever it is proper to take a missionary collection, it is proper 
to take a church extension collection. OUR WORK IS AS 
TRULY AND AS WISELY MISSIONARY AS ANY IN THE WORLD! 





THE SECULAR WORLD. 


REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

The most notable circumstance of the past week was the 
resumption of official duties by Secretary Stanton. This took 
place very quietly on the 14th, in accordance with a vote of 
the Senate. The ceremony was anything but imposing, Gen- 
eral Grant merely marching out and Mr. Stanton merely 
marching in. Of course all Washington was full of rumors 
as to what would be the probable upshot of this outflanking 
of Andrew Johnson, as it is called; but down to the latest 
there has been no up, or any other kind of shot. Grant and 
Stanton are on the friendliest of terms; and the President still 
pursues his profound policy unawed and unimproved. 


The renowned Fernando Wood created considerable ex- 
citement in the House of Representatives the other day by 
characterizing the new reconstruction bill as “the most infa- 
mous act of the many infamous acts of this infamous Con- 
gress.” Now as no body of men care particularly to be called 
infamous, not even Fenians, why Fernando was called to or- 
der, brought before the bar and censured; he was also for- 
bidden to conclude his complimentary remarks or even to have 
them printed. 

A wild storm broke out in the reconstruction convention at 
Richmond on the 14th, by reason of a resolution that was of- 
fered, inviting Gen. Butler to address the assemblage. At the 
mention of his honored name—that don’t appear to be fragrant 
in some nostrils, who fancy they detect the menagerie—the 
conservatives seized their hats and were about to retreat, 
when the General himself made his appearance, and pretty 
soon had them all as quite as—as New Orleans during his ad- 
ministration. 

There was some excitement a few days since at Deer Island, 
Boston Harbor, by reason of a general sickness that seemed to 
indicate extensive poisoning, either of the food or water; but 
competent medical examination failed to corroborate thesc 
suspicions, and the epidemic is still rather mysterious. The 
symptoms are similar to arsenic poisoning. 

In the State Senate on the 14th, petitions were received for 
the annexation of Chelsea and Charlestown to Boston; an or- 
der was passed relating to the subject of requiring™al acts 
loaning the credit of the State, to be accepted by the people 
before going into effect; and inexpedient was reported on the 
matter of fixing the pay of members by law, not to be amend- 
ed or altered. In the House, a license bill was introduced; a 
bill repealing the State Constabulary law was reported; and 
‘‘inexpedient” was reported on the order concerning a change 
in the manner of appointing chief justice. 

The House military committee, at a meeting on the morning 
of the 17th, decided that a further reduetion of the army could 
not be made at present. They find that half of the army is 
now in the Southern States, and that several of the district 
commanders want more troops still. There is also a call for 
more men on the frontier. General Grant himself ad#@tses 
against any reduction except that contemplated by the order he 
some time ago issued. 

A serious accident occurred on the Alleghany Valley Rail- 
road, on the 14th, ten miles west of Franklin, Venango Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, caused by a collision between two gravel 
trains, to one of which was attached a caboose car, carrying 
over twenty laborers working on the road. The engines of 
both trains were badly damaged, and the caboose car was liter- 
ally demolished. Most of the laborers were severely injured, 
and three of them are reported dead. 

The Austrian government is reducing its military establish- 
ment. 

The French corps Legislatif passed a bill recently for the re- 
organization of the army. 

The government of Servia, with a standing army of 1,%0 
men, hus been taken to task by England, France and Austria, 
because of its warlike policy. This is like three men shaking 
their clubs at a mouse. 


The remains of Maximilian were landed at Trieste with the 
most solemn ceremonies on the evening of the 16th. A feeling 
of profound grief was everywhere manifested by the vast mul- 
titude. 


A sharp shock of earthquake was felt at St. Andrew’s, Can- 
ada, at midnight of the 14th. The same was slightly felt in 
Montreal, xecompanied by unusually loud noise. 

See page 48, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 

A Memorr oF tae Lire anp Labors or Francis Way- 
LAND, D.D., LL.D. By his sons, Francis Wayland and E. 

L. Wayland. 2 vols. Scribner & Co. 

Seldom is a book written more fruitful than this. From its 
first to its last page it is a portraiture of its subject, abundant 
in information, plain in statement, varied in topic and solid in 
judgment. Dr. Wayland had pre-eminently, as all ruling men 
have, the genius of commonsense. He was not brilliant, but 
sound. His limitations were as marked as his breadths. As 
u poet, or seer, mystic, or any of the class touched to the fine 
issues of imagination, whether in poetry, oratory, or music, he 
was utterly deticient. Not that a mountainons grandeur did 
not sometimes lift up his thoughts into lofty heights of lan- 
guage. In his celebrated sermon on the Moral Dignity of the 
Missionary Enterprise, there are strains of sublimest imagina- 
tion. Chalmers cannot surpass them. But in his usual style 
there is more of the mountain roek than its panorama. He 
won his way by hard work. He used to say, “I think I can 
do as much as another celebrity, if I work twice or thrice as 
lard.” While he thus glorified and gloried in work, his own 
strength, like that of all men of genius, acted spontaneously in 
its native region. His judgment was quicker than his thought. 
He could see the path to walk, if he could not that to fly. He 
rarely made a mistake in his decisions: though he was as often 
progressive in this as the most advanced of men in other de- 
partments of thought. 

He was bOrfl in New York, Mareh 4, 1796. Tle narrates two 
facts of his childhood, which show how things have changed 
in that city. Te was first sent to a girls’ school, kept by a 
woman. He says: 

I resisted to the utmost, and was carried over in arms. It 
Was not that [ was opposed to being taught, but I could not 
consent to be taught by a woman, and in a girls’ school. I 
spent the time in school in loud erying, which was not at all 
lessened by the threat of the mistress to put me in the oven 
After a few trials, the attempt was relinquished, and it was 
determined to send me to a boys’ school. I allude to this inci- 
dent to mark the difference which fifty years have made in our 
notions of instruction. At the present day, women are our 
most esteemed teachers, and they frequently control with ease 
large schools of the most refractory lads, and sometimes young 
persons whe have almost arrived at majority. 

Per contra is this fact, illustrating a state of prejudice which 
exists to-day jn adults in that city, but not in children now 
any meth did then: 

iearly ied a boys’ school in the rear of the old Method- 
ist meeting-house in John Street. The only thing that I remem- 
bev of this school is, that no distinction was at that time made 


in. wespect to coler. A few colored children attended the 
school, and playéd with the other pupils without exciting re- 
mark. I was are that any degradation attached to their 


color; and this, k, was the general opinion of the period. 

He was converted after graduation, while studying medicine. 
Immediately he felt that he was called to the ministry. He 
went to Andover, and was settled over the first church in Bos- 
ton when 25 years of age. His appearance is thus described: 

His manger in the pulpit was unattractive ; he was tall, lean, 

angular, ufigraceful, spoke with but little action, rarely with- 
drawing his hands from his pockets save to turn 4 leaf, his eye 
seldom meeting the »  /— eye of the auditor. To those 
who conversed with him, he appeared abstracted and embar- 
rassed, The work of composition was laborious, and, with his 
habits of study, consumed so much time as to leave him little 
leisure to win, by personal intercourse, the affections of the 
people. 

His task was not an easy one, but nowhere is his character 
better portrayed than in his mode of meeting and mastering 
his opponents. The circumstances under which the celebrated 
missionary sermon was delivered, are thus stated : 

The daily papers of Saturday, October 25, 1823, contained a 
notice that the annual sermon before the Boston Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society would be preached on Sabbath evening, 
the 26th, at the First Baptist Church, by Rev. F. Wayland, i. 
‘The evening came, raipy and chill. The audience, though the 
three churches united in the service, was small. The text 
was, “ The field is the world;” the subject, “ The Moral Dig- 
nity of the Missionary Enterprise.” ‘The house was uncom- 
fortable (the preacher wearing his great-coat throughout the 
service,) and there was (if we are rightly informed) but little 
enthusiasm on the oceasien. On Monday mornimg Mr. Way- 
land went to Mr. Wisner’s, (pastor of the Old’South) and 
threw himself on a sofa, in one of his most depressed moods, 
saying, * It was a complete failure. It fell perfectly dead.” 
It is not easy to know exactly what impression the sermon 
made upon the audience; it is not easy, even for those who 
were present, to carry themselves back, and to separate their 
original and unbiassed judgment from the glow of admiration 
which subsequent events taught them to feel. It is quite cer- 
tain that they had no conception that they were listening to a 
sermon which was to mark an era in the history of the mis- 
sionary enterprise. But there were a very few persons 
(chiefly Deacon Loring and his son, who were united in busi- 
ness @printers) who insisted that the discourse must be pub- 
‘ished; afd, says the author, “I was brought, seemingly 
by accident, into a position in which I was obliged, really 
against my will, to publish it.” It was issued. ‘The first edi- 
tion, which appeared in December, was almost immediately 
exhausted, und a second was issued in February. Soon this 
was exhausted, and another and cheaper edition was publish- 
ed; which in turn was followed by others. It was adopted 
by the American Tract Society, as one of their permanent 
series, and has had a place in several published volumes of ser- 
mons. In proportion to the porurece and the numbers then 
found in America, it is doubtful if its circulation has been ex- 
ceeded by any American sermon; and certainly no other has 
held its place so permanently. With the exception of the close 
of Webster's reply to Hayne, it may be questioned whether any 
passage in American literature has been more often quoted 
than the paragraphs which delineate the conquering march of 
the early church. 

His subsequent life bore fruit after this early kind. As 
President he was sound yet radical, making more innovations 
than any other such officer in America except Dr. Fisk, who 
preceded him in his ideas of collegiate education, und was the 
father of that present popular system of university culture, as 
he was of the training of both sexes in one academy. <As a 
graduate of Brown's, that University should hold the real 
father of the ideas which its great President adopted in equal 
honor. 

We regret to see the author call Moses Stuart Dr. Moses 
Stuart. Ashe persisted in refusing the title when living, it 
should not be inflicted upon him now. The work will be one 
of permanent value, and is profitable to every one who would 
study how to best use his faculties to the glory of God and 
the service of the church. 
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ErGHTy YEARS OF REPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT, by Louts J. 

Jennings. Scritmer & Co., pp. 278. 

An impartial and thorough treatise of our national system; 
written for English eyes, it will instruct American. The 
strength and weakness of our institutions, their compromises 
and established principles are carefully stated. For a com- 
pend we know not its superior. He has to give the English 
system a culogy at the close, but itis a ery for the past, not a 
hope. He also carefully cites all our possibilities of over- 
throw. Yet through all his clouds the sun shines perforce, a 
sun that is fast illumining England and all the world. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS, OLIVER Twist, Christmas Stories. 

Appletons. 

Among the rival editions of this popular writer, this has pre- 
cedence for cheapness ; 25 cents a copy, good type and paper. 

J. B. Burr & Co. are publishing an edition of Smirn’s Bi- 
BLE DicTionary—the fourth Richmond in the field. It is 
well printed and full of illustrations, and will have by their 
subscription process the largest circulation. No book deserves 
it more. 

Tne ABBOT AND THE MONASTERY. Ticknor & Fields. 

Two new issues of Scott’s Novels, and among the best of the 
series. This edition for clearness of type, beauty of bind- 
ing and cheapness of price is unsurpassed, only $1.50 a volume. 

Goop Srortres. Third Series. Ticknor & Fields, and the 
best. Four good Christmas stories are among its contents. 

Tue Rep Cross, Lee & Shepard. Oliver Optic takes his 
boys through England and Wales in this volume. No writer, 
unless, perhaps, Jacob Abbot, knows better than he how to 
mix geography and history so that boys devour every word. 
This is one of the best of his Young America Series. 








Books and Pamphlets Received. 

The Monthly Journal of the American Unitarian A 

Hymns of the Church Militant, New York: Carters 

Bessie at the Seaside. By Joanna H,. Mathews. New York: Carters, 

Origin, Rise and Progress of Mormonism, &e. By Pomeroy Tucker. 
New York: Appletons. 

Dr. Willmer’s Love ; or a Question of Conscience, a Novel. 
ret Lee. New York: Appletons. 

Old Sir Douglas. Vy Hon, Mrs. Newton. Boston: Littell & Gay. 

New Hymn and Tune Book, d&c. Edited by Phillp Phillips. New York: 
Carlton & Porter. For sale by J. P. Magee, ston. 

Will Roed’s Friendship. By Glance Gaylord, 
Young. 

The Sexton's Tale, dc. Wy Theodore Tilton, New York: Sheldon & Co. 

Waiting for the Verdict. By Mrs. R. N. Davis. New York: Sheldon & 
0. 

Aunt Hattie’s Library of Six Volumes, Boston: Graves & Young. 

The American Journal of Horticulture for Jannary. Boston: Tilton. 

Alexis the Runaway ; or, Afloat in the World. By Mrs, Rosa Abbot 
Parker. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Climbing the Rope. By May Mannering. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 

The Gift of The Father; or Thoughts for the Weary. By Rev. C. 
Battersley. New York: M. Tibballs. 

The Grape Vine, &e. By Frederick Mohr. 
& Co. For sale by A. Williams, 

Bleak House, Globe Edition, Hurd and Houghton. 

Beyond the Mississippi, dc. By Albert Richardson. Hartford: Ameri- 
can Publishing Company. For sale by Putnam & Co., Boston. 

Ecce Calum, de, By a Connecticut Pastor. Boston: Nichols & Noyes. 

Natural Theology. By Rev. Asa Mehan, D.D. Boston: Henry Hoyt. 

Bible Jewels. By Rev. Richard Newton, D.D. A Fagot of Stories for 
Little Ones. By Rey. B. P. Power. Stamp-on-it John, and other stories, 
By Rev. P, B. Power. New York: Carter & Brothers. For sale by Gould 
& Lincoln. 

The Theological Leclectic, for Sept. and Oct. New York: Moore, Wilstach 
& Baldwin. 

Life of Josiah Quincy of Massachusetts. By his son, Edmund Quincy. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

The Daughter of an Empress, a Novel. By L. Muhibach. New York: 
Appleton & Co. For sale by Nichols & Noyes, Boston. 
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By Marga- 


Bostou: Graves & 


New York: Orange Judd 











THE FARM AND GARDEN. 


Prepared for Z1ON’s HERALD, by JAMES F. C. Hype. 
Any person desiring information en subjects in this department will 
please address its Editor, care of ZION’s HERALD. 





Cranberry Culture. Very tew fruits so well repay the en- 
terprise of the skillful farmer as the cranberry; certainly none 
will bear for a long term of years with so little manure ; in fact, 
none is ever given them except what they get by the annual in- 
undation which their culture requires. 

The land best fitted for the culture of cranberries is a peat 
meadow. It must be so located that it can be drained eighteen 
inches below the surface, and flooded the same depth above 
the surface. If not situated so that these conditions can be at- 
tained, it would be useless to expend money on any attempt to 
reduce it to a cranberry meadow. But where these conditions 
can be commanded, and a good supply of fine gravel, or sharp, 
flinty sand is near at hand, we have the necessary conditions; 
und operations may safely be commenced. The first thing to 
be done is to prepare the land for the crop, which is done by 
draining by ditches about two feet deep, running entirely 
xround the land to be used. The surface must be broken up, 
and made melow ; if covered with grass or hassocks or bushes, 
they must be thoroughly eradicated by one or two years’ crop- 
ping with potato or cabbage, or by carting off the sod and 
bushes. The land must then be graded to a uniform slope 
from the field towards the ditches, jist sufficient to allow the 
surface water to run off without standing in pools. Any slope 
greater than this will require increased depth of water in 
flooding, and should be avoided. The sand is spread on in 
depth of from two to six inches,—the deeper the peat, the 
deeper should be the sand,—and the land is ready for the plants, 
which should be planted in May, or early in June. 

The land is marked out with a common garden-marker in 
rows a fuot and a half asunder, and the cuttings stuck in by 
hand aboutthree or four inches gpart; the water is kept eigh- 
teen inches below the surface unt® November; the sand is fre- 
quently hoed meanwhile, and kept scrupulously clean of all 
weeds. In November, the sluice in the dam is shut, and the 
water raised to at least eighteen inches over the surface. If 
less depth of water is’ ‘used, there is: danger that the ice will 
freeze into the plants; anda freshet might liftthe whole bed up 
by the roots, fee and all together. The water is drawn off in 
May, the following year, and the hoeing and weeding followed 
up industriously through the summer. No crop need be looked 
for this season, the vines having hardly taken hold, of the peat. 

Flooding is repeated in the same way as the first winter; and. 
on the third year from plantingg we may expect the vines to 
have considerable growth, and a small crop to be taken. Some 


weeding will be needed, as the vines do not get full pessesston 
of the land until the fourth year; after which they need po 
labor and no manure, and no care except to flow and drain the 
meadow 2s above mentioned. The reason for flowing the mead- 
ow in winter is to protect the vines from severe weather; 
and it is kept on in spring to drown out the cranberry-worm, 
Which makes its appearance in May. Where the meadow is so 
situated that it can be flowed suddenly, it is a great advantage, 
as it evables the owner to draw off the water early in spring 
to gives the vines a good start; and then, if the worm should 
appear in May, it can be drowned out by raising the water for 
a few days, which does no harm to the vine. Another great 
advantage in being able to command sudden flowage is the 
control which it gives us over the harvesting of the crop. 
Sharp frosts often occur in October just as the fruit ripens, 
witch render the berry soft and almost worthdess. Where we 
cannot cover our meadow at short notice on a frosty evening, 
we must pick the crop before frost comes, even if not quite 
ripe; but, were sudden flowage can be attnined, the meadow 
is put under water at the approach of frost and drained next 
day, to allow the berries te ripen, and the pickers to go to their 
work. Cranberry meadows, once established, continue fruit- 
ful almost indefinitely; some on Cape Cod have been in con- 
stant bearing over twenty years. After several years’ growth, 
the vines need pruning, which is done with a sharp, long 
knife; one man cutting the sod, while another roles it up like a 
carpetas fast it is sheared off. The crop is variable, but often 
reaches a hundred and fifty barrels per acre, and sells quickly 
at present for about fifteen dollars per barrel.—American 
Journal of Horticulture. 








THE RIGHTEOUS DEAD. 


3eETSEY Il. LAWRENCE, wife of Otis Lawrence, died at her 
residence in Lyndon, Vt., Sept. 14th, of paralysis, aged 69 years 
and7 months. Endowed by nature with a strong intellect and 
clear perceptions of truth, she early gave her heart to Christ, 
commencing a life of earnest piety and Christian labor. Hers 
could never be a life of inactivity or indifferenve to the wants 
of others, for the apostolic admonition, * To do good, and com- 
municate forget not,” seemed ever ringing in her ears, while 
love for Christ supplied that motive power which ever prompt- 
ed her in her ontieavene to serve him. The social anc guilic 
means of grace were ever loved by her, while they became 
channels of divine communication with her heart. Though 
called often to drink of Marah’s waters, while all but ene of 
her children were early and suddenly removed by death, yet 
her obedient spirit bowed in true resignation to the will of God. 
For nearly three years, much of the time in extreme weak- 
ness and feebleness, she learned that most difficult of all les- 
sons, “not to do.” Yet patiently she bore her lot, ever long- 
ing, yet calmly waiting for her Master’s call. It came at fenatl. 
and when life’s weary wheels stood still, her spirit mounted 
to her blest abode, where loved ones had long waited for her 
coming. Truly the end of such is peace. 

G. IL. BicKrorp. 





Bro. N. Parson HASKELL, of Plantation No. 9, 4th Range, 
Me., died Sept. 13th, aged 62 years,6 months and 4 days. Bro, 
Haskell has been a member of the M. E. Church for some thir- 
ty years, and a class leader and steward for many years. He 
was loved as a citizen, honored as 2 temperance man, respect- 
ed as a Christian. ll. W. Botton. 

Topsfield, Sept. 27. 





Miss Susan 8. Smiru, daughter of Gilman and Hannah 
Smith, formerly of Sandwich, died in Sanbornton, N. H., Sept. 
lith, aged 20 years. Her disease was consumption, and during 
three years of sickness she was an example of Christian patience. 
Anxious to live for the sake of her widowed mother, she glo- 
riously triumphed at the last, and departed in perfect submis- 
sion and in perfect trust. -D. P. Leavitt. 











Tuomas BatTLes departed this life, Sept. 24th, aged 62 
years. Bro. B. was one of the oldest members of the M. E. 
Church in Sudbury. For more than thirty years he has been 
identitied with its interests, filling some of its most important 
offices as leader, steward and trustee, and not least, a leader in 
the praises of God in the church, The town loses in him a 
good, substantial citizen; the church an active, co-operative 
member in all its enterprises for the good of the community. 
In the temperance cause he was an efficient worker. He 
served the cause of God and humanity with purse, as well as 
with his prayers and songs. G. E, CHAPMAN. 





Mary EvizanpetH COLEMAN died at Roxbury, Friday 
morning, Sept. 6th, aged 15 years and 6 months. Lizzie was a 
member of Father Taylor’s Sunday School, a graduate of the 
Hancock School, and had just previous to her last illness been 
admitted into the Normal School. Lovely in character, the 
last weeks of her life were a glorious harvest season of the re- 
sults of Sunday School and religious training. With her Christ 
Was the object of vision, the theme of conversation, and the bur- 
den of song by day and by night during her illness, At its com- 
mencement death, the farthest from the thoughts of loved ones, 
seemed very near to her; and, reft of his terrors, received a 
kindly welcome; in the clearness of her spiritual vision the 
depth of her religious impressions and the triumphant quiet of 
the soul as it awaited the coming of the angelic convoy. 





Bro. Josuva R. Howes died in Orland, Me., Sept. 5th, aged 
55 years. Thirty years ago, after a severe struggle with un- 
belief, he embraced Christianity heartily and fully, and thence - 
forward to the close of life served the church of his choice with 
unshaking fidelity. Fora quarter of a century he sustained 
the offices of steward and class leader. His property was 
largely given to sustain the enterprises of the church. His 
house was the itinerant’s home, and many a preacher of our 
own and other Conferences who reads this brief notice will 
recollect the cordial hospitality he there received. He died as 
he had lived, in the faith of our fathers. ‘* You need not be 
afraid to preach our doctrines,” he remarked, a few days be- 
fore his death, “they have been my support for these many 
years, and they prove all I need now. 1| haye no doubts, no 
clouds, no shadows.” 

* Dead, but alive in glory, 
A conqucror at rest.” 
James B. CRAWYORD. 

Martrx Howarp died in Sutton, Vt., Sept. Ist, aged 79 
years. Few men have ever lived who deserved and command- 
ed more universal respect ia the circle of his acquaintances, 
Industrious, frugal, successful in business, just in all his deal- 
ings, a true man in all social relations, a bright example of 
benevolence, and above all a true Christian; we mourn him 
because we are not soon tosee his equal. For fifty-eight years 
he was a member and 2 pillarin the M. E. Church. There was 
no faltering or wavering in his course, and he has gone down 





at length under the weight of years and infirmities, to the last 
sleep, to rise in due time to endless life. 





Hi. T. Jones, 


Sutton Vt., Sept. 30, 
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he Christian World. 


MISSION FIELD. 

Week of Prayer.—Never before was the “ Week of Prayer” 
observed in this country as it has been the present year. In 
our cities, and in many of our villages, numbers of the peo- 
ple assembled once a day during the week, and prayed earn- 
estly for the conversion ofthe world. Many of these gatherings 
were seasons of great interest. The Holy Spirit descended in 
copious measure—hearts were filled with his presence, and 
were assured that God was answering prayer in an unusual 
degree. We expect to hear glorious results from the week of 
prayer. 


Missionary Advoeate.—This interesting little sheet is doing 
good, and should be widely circulated among our people. It 
contains much valuable information, and we are happy to say 
it is improving. The November and December numbers are 
filled with interesting items, and will be read with interest. 
We hope it will soon be enlarged and printed in the pamphlet 
form, so it can easily be bound, and hope in addition to the iu- 
intelligence of our own mission work, it will give a succinet 
view of the great mission field of the world. A committee of 
the Missionary Board at New York have the subject of the 
improvement of The Advocate under consideration, and will 
doubtless report favorably soon. Let all our pastors circulate 
The Advocate among their people—it will greatly aid them in 
their missionary collections. It is furnished gratuitously. 
Write to Mission Rooms, 35 Union Place, N. Y. 


Aggression.—Rev. Wm. Taylor, whose labors were so 
greatly blessed in saving souls in Australia, South Africa, and 
more recently in England, has given some most excellent ad- 
vice to converts in heathen countries respecting their duties. 
He says, “ we will together thank God for sending missionaries 
over the sea to give you the gospel, and we will always rever 
ence and love them; but now that you have embraced the 
gospel, God requires you to support and extend it.’ He adds, 
“we would give them (converts) plenty of new and useful 
employment, and allow them no time for backsliding. We 
would thus make our infant churches self-sustaining from the 
start.” This may be done in South Africa, where there are 
thousands of converts—it ought to be done there—bvut it is 
widely different in many other missionary fields where there 
are but few converts, and very poor. Mr. Taylor closes his 
remarks as follows: 

Let this aggressive method, so fully illustrated in the Acts of 
the Apostles, be adopted, and wisely worked throughout the 
world; and we would, under the Holy Ghost, develop a 
healthy, heroic spirit of Christianity, which would throw off 
the incubus of unbelief and spiritual death against which it is 
struggling; and would enable her successfully to grapple with 
the insidious forms of worldliness and sin in Christian coun- 
tries with Mahommedanism fnd all other forms of keathenism. 
Then the darkness would soon be past. The dismal cry, 
* Watchman, what of the night?” be heard no more. Then 
we should see the mellow light of millennial glory rejfosing on 
the tops of the mountains. ‘The glory of the Lord would be 
revealed, and all flesh should see it together.” The jubilant 
shout of the fina] victory of our all-conquering King would 
er along the lines of the sacramental hosts, and be echoed 
sack from every island,mountain and continent, “ Hallelujah; 
the Lord God omnipotent reigneth.” 


What Tracts and Books are doing in China.—Rey. R. 8. 


Maclay, one of our missionaries in China, communicates the | ; , ] " 
os J ‘ | the vestibule of the church from nine o’clock until half-past 


following information, which will be read with satisfaction: 


The approygiatiens from our Tract Society give a most op- 
portune supply to one of our great wants, and enable us to 
accom plish an important work. Our Methodist Catechism is 
steadily moulding the minds of all under our influence, and 
its circulation is nof confined within the pale of our own 
church. Our hymns, too, are coming into general use, and 
it is refreshing to hear the Chinese Christians sing the good 
old tunes and hymns that thrill the hearts of our people in’ 
the United States. Our Wesleyan brethren at Canton have 
translated seven of Mr. Wesley’s sermons, and we hope to 
repubkish them from our press. Our Chinese brethren, too, 
are interested in preparing tracts on Christian subjects to aid 
in the evangelization of China. We have published one tract 
of this kind during the past year, and two more are now in 
course of preparation. Your Society is doing a noble work 
for China. Christian books are exerting a powerful influ- 
ence on the Chinese mind, and we are anxious to do allAve 
can in this important department of our work. 


Long Journey for a Bible.—Read the following, and then 
say, Have you done your duty in sending Bibles to the 
heathen? 


Two men came one night to Mr. Ellis, the missionary of 
Madagascar. They had walked a hundred miles out of their 
way to visit him. 

* Have you the Bible?” asked Mr. Ellis. 

“We have seen it and heard it read,” one man said; “ but 
we have only some of the words of David, and they do not be- 
long to us—they belong to the whole family.” 

‘Have you the werds of David with you now?” asked Mr. 
Ellis. They looked at each other, and would not give an 
answer. Perhaps they were afraid; but Mr. Ellis spoke kindly 
tothem. Then one of the men put his hand into his bosom 
and took out what seemed to be a roll of cloth. He “unrolled 
it, and after taking off some wrappers, behold, there were a 
few old, torn, diagy leaves of the Psalms, which had been 
read, passed around, lent, and re-read, until'‘they were almost 
worn out. Tears came to Mr. Ellis’s eyes when he saw them. 

** Have you ever seen the words of Jesus, er John, or Paul, 
or Peter?” asked the missionary. 

** Yes,” they said, “ we have seen and heard them; but we 
never owned them.” 

Mr. Ellis then went and brought out a Testament with the 
Book of Psalms bound up with it, and showed it to them. 

* Now,” said he, “if you will give me your few words of 
David, [ will give you all his words, all the words of Jesus, 
and John, and Paul, and Peter besides.” 

The men were amazed and detighted; but they wanted to 
see if the words of David were the same in Mr. Ellis’s book; 
and when they found they were, and thousands more of the 
same sort, their joy knew no bounds. They willingly gave up 
their poor, tatteyed leaves, seized the volume, bade the mis- 
sionary good-bye, and started off upon their long journey 
home, rejoicing like one who has found agreat spoil. Did not 
these poor men prize the Bible? And had not they found a 
treasure? 


Protestant Missionary Societies.—There are now 86 Pro- 
testant Missionary Societies, sustaining missionaries tn non- 
Chistian countries. We propose to keep our readers welP'in- 
formed of what these Societies are doing to save the world. 

















G@HURCH INTELLIGENCE, 


owe 
Protestant Episcopal Church, 

Rev. John Cotton Smith.—This able and truly evangelical 
minister preached a powerfal sermon in New York, recently, 
from Isaiah xix. 20. "The Tyng controversy and the promi- 
nent questions suggested by it, was the substance of the dis- 
ceurse. He said the question was, could ministers of the Epis- 
copal Church preach everywhere, and is it allowable for per- 
sons to officiate in the @hurch who are not regularly ordained, 
provided they preach the gospel? Mr. Smith showed from our 
first and greatest authority, the Bible, as well as from the 
writings of such worthies as Saneroft, Seymour, Tomlinson, 
Leighton, and other learned Churchmen, that the ecclesiasti- 
cal law should be by no means so rigidly interpreted as by some 
of our modern Churchmen; and he considered that was a cru- 
sade against Protestantism and the spread of evangelical ideas. 
A Protestant minister persecuted for preaching the gospel! 
The reverend gentleman concluded by saying that a determined 
stand must be made against these illiberal and unjust ideas, 
whatevor the consequences might be, and that every minister 
of the Protestant Church owed it as a duty both to himself and 
his congregation to take ground against them. 

The new diocese of Albany embraces nincteen counties in 
northern New York, with about one thousand villages and 


hamlets, and an aggregate population of 823,780, There are 


now one hundred and fifteen parishes and missionary stations in | 


the diocese. 


The Episcopal clergy of Philadelphia are delivering on Sun- 


day evenings a series of sermons to the medical students. 

The Bishop of South Carolina publishes an appeal to raise 
the sum of $15,000 to rebuild the church at Camden, in that 
State, recently destroyed by fire. 


At the urgent request of Bishop Bedell, the vestry of St. 
Paul’s, Norwalk, have given permission to the Congregational- 
ists to use the Church every Sunday afternoon. 

The Congregationalists had been occupying in the same way, 
the Presbyterian house of worship, but permission to use it 
was recently discontinued. 


The Bishop of Capetown has given notice to the Council of 
the Colonial Bishoprics Fund that immediately after the arri- 
val of the next Natal mail he shall bring before them the means 
that should be adopted ‘or depriving Bishop Colenso of the 
letters patent granted to him by the Crown. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury bas written to the Bishop of Capetown express- 
ing his approval of the immediate appointment of a new 
Bishop for Natal. 


A prosecution is about to be instituted against the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, M.A., of St. Edmund Hall Oxford, Rector of 
Healaugh, in the archdiocese of York, who has adopted many 
of the theories advocated by, Dr. Colenso. The prosecution is 
to be undertaken by the English Church Union. 


English Movement for Prayer Book Revision—A public 
mecting was held in Bayswater, England, to hear an ehinets 
from the Rey. Henry Fry, D.D.. on the Revision of the Prayer 
Book. The meeting was composed of members of all the 
Evangelical Churches, including many of the influential inhab- 
itants. After the address, a resolution, aflirmiug the necessity 
for the revision of the Prayer Book, removing all the passages 
and forms now used to sanction Romanism, and f e union 
and co-operation of all Protestants, was carried with but two 
dissentients. 


Funeral of Bishop Hopkins.—The funeral of Bishop Hop- 
kins took place at St. Paul’s Church in Burlington, Vt., at 
noon, on the 15th inst. The church was heavily draped. The 
remains of the deceased, clad in Episcopal robes, lay in state in 


eleven. A vast number of persons viewed the corpse. The 
features of the deceased were full and extremely lifelike. The 
coffin was made of live oak, and heavily mounted; on the lid 
was a crowa and full length cross. At the ba e of the cross 
were eight steps, indicating his eighth decade. The following 
bishops were present:—Bishops Neely of Maine, Clark of 
Rhode Island, Williams of Connecticut, Randall of Colorado, 
and the Lord Bishop of Quebec. Archdeacon Leech and Canon 
Balch of Montreal and fifty clergymen from various diogeses 
were also present. The services were participated in by all 
the bishops and many clergymen. Eloquent addresses were 
made by the Lord Bishop of Quebec and Bishop Williams. The 
remains were temporarily deposited in the public cemetery. 
After the funeral the bishops and clergymen held a meeting, 
appointing a committee of one from each diocese to draft suita- 
ble resolutions, 

The late bishop was born in Dublin, of English parents, and 
came to this country when he was eight yeurs of age. He was 
the author of many works of various kinds, and attended the 
recent Pan-Anglican conference in Lambeth. He was high- 
church in his views, and a strong advocate for what he con- 
scientiously believed the right. The bishop was known and 
beloved as a generous and genial man. 

Baptist Charch. 

Grovth of Baptists.—A brother was informed the other day 
by some one that the Baptists in this country had decreased in 
numbers during the last twenty-five years. The following 
figures, as far as they go, are said to be reliable: The increase 
ot the Baptist denomination in this conntry the last twenty-five 
years has been sixty-nine per cent. in charches, seventy-seven 
per cent. in ministers, and ninety-cight per cent. in numbers. 
And better yet, our contributions have increased ina much 
larger ratio—in twenty-five years the contributions for home 
and foreign missions have increased three hundred and eighty- 
four per cent. 

By the latest statistics which have been received, found in the 
Baptist Almanac for 1868, the number reported as received by 
baptism in a single year is ninetg-two thousand nine hundred 
and fifty-seven. Whole number of churches, twelve thousynd 
nine hundred fifty-five; of members, one million ninety-four 
thousand eight hundred and six. The increase for the last ten 
years is about two thousand churches, and two hundred thou- 
sand members, according to the last published reports, but 
these are some of them as fur back as 1860, and of course full be- 
low the actual numbers.—Zion’s Advocate. 


The district secretaryof the Baptist Missionary Union writes: 
“The Finance Committee of the Union, at its last annual meet- 
ing, Were unanimous in the opinion thatthe Union ought not to 
be satistied with raising and expending less than $250,000 dur- 
ing the year. 
ter of the year. Buta little more than one-fifth of the amount 
has reached the treasury. Instead of advancing, the receipts 
up to the Ist of December were $4,000 less, and the appropria- 
tions $18,000 more, than at the same date last year.” 


Congregationalist Church. 

Statisties.—The whole number of Congregational churches 
repo on this side the sea, is 2,947, of which 122 are in 
Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Jamaica. The 
whole number of mintsters reported is 3,063,of whom 92 are 
out of the United States as aforesaid. The total of church 
members is 340,372. The number in Sabbath Schools is 320,520, 


We have advanced to the close of the third quar- | 


| The number of additions te the chuvahes during the yeay pe- 
| ported is 30,080—by letter, 10,906; by Profesion, Bt er he 

Taissiona, 9,515; of deaths, 4.974; of excommunications, 728 ; 
of baptisms, adults, 8,654, infant, 8,200; total, 13,920.—Con. 
gregationalist. 

New England Church, Chicago, under the pastoral care ef 
Rey. Dr. Gulliver, have nobly commenced the new year. Dur- 
ing the process of building their magnificent edifice the church 
ran deeply into debt, and owed, before Jan. 1, $41,500. Efforts 
were made to raise the entire amount, and on the first Sab- 
bath ef the new year they had the satisfaction of worshiping 
in a house entirely free from debt. The day was joyful and 
| prophetic of what we wish the brethren to have—a Happy New 

Year. This church has adopted congregational singing.” Thev 
have no choir, and are guided only by the organ and a single: 
voice, and such others as voluntarily choose to congregate 
around this keader iu the centre of the church. The first trial 
Was so successful as to show that no chair is needed.—Advance. 


An Inprovement in Plymouth Church.—The Independent 
says: ‘* Last Sunday morning Mr/Beecher’s congregation, on 
entering the church, gladly caught sight of a new pulpit desk ; 
| a neat, slender, graceful — of workmanship; taking the 

place of the old cumbrous barricade of mahogany which ought 
to have been removed long ago. The new desk has a singular 
and beautiful history. Mr. Moses 8. Beach, one of the mem- 
| bers of Plymouth church, and one of the excursionists in the 
Quaker City, brought home from the Holy Land an entire 

olive-tree, cut near the Garden of Gethsemane. Out of the 
wood of this tree, and modeled exactly after the pulpit-desk in 
the church of which the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, jr., is rector, 
Plymouth pulpit has at last been furnished with a desk suitable 
to the place and the preacher, Trees, like men, may have an 
illustrious ancestry. Amid the ancient groves from which 
this olive sprang the Saviour walked, rested, and talked with 
| his disciples. So the olive-wood pulpit, last Sunday morning, 
| seemed to glow with picture arden where He wept, 
| and of the mountain where h J y the multitudes who 
| gather round the foot of this carven olive-tree tind themselves 

sitting there in the very shadow of the Cross! ” 

Presbyterian Church. 

The First Presbyterian Church of St. Louis, says the ¥. IW. 
Presbyterian, was organized November 14th, 1817, and that 
event was practically the rp eee of Presbyterianism west 
of the great river. The first church ever organized west of the 
river was formed August 2d, 1816, in Washington County, about 
80 miles from St. Louis. The First church, st. Louis, was the 
fourth in numerical order, but by far the first in importance. 
It was for some time the only Protestant church in that city, 
and has always held a prominent position in the State. 














Old St. Puncras.—A curious illustration of the mode in which 
worshipers of relics may be supplied with materials for their 
devotion has been afforded during the progress of the works of 
that portion of the Midland Railway Extension into London 
which passes through the old churchyard of St. Paneras. While 
carefully removing the remains of excavators 
came upon the corpse of a high dignita Romish 
Church. Orders were received for transhipmentof the remains 
to his native land, and the delicate work of exhuming the corpse 
was entrusted to some clever grave . On opening the 
ground they were surprised to find, net s of one man, but 
of several, Three skulls and three sets of bones were yielded 
by the soil in which they had lain mouldering. The difficulty 
was how to identify the bones of a French eeclesiastic amid so 
many. After much discussion, the shrewdest gravedigger 
suggested that, being a foreigner, the darkest-colored skull 
must be his. Acting upon this idea, the blackest bones were 
sorted and put together, until the requisite number of rights 
and lefts were obtained. These were reverently screwed up 
ina new coffin, cenveyed to Paris,.and buried with all the 
pomp and circumstance of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
in due time will be regarded, no doubt, with the reverence due 
to their great antiquity and saintly lives.—London Scotsman. 


The Freedmen and English Philanthropy=—Our English 
brethren are showing a noble zeal in behalf of the American 
Freedmen. They have already contributed half a million 
dollars, since emancipation, to aid the blacks in their transi- 
tion from bondage to freedom. Such beneficence to a part of 
the population of a wealthy, foreign Christian country like 
the United States, cannot be permanent. It is & generous gitt 
in the hour of our temporary need, testifying to the genuine 
interest taken by British philanthropy in the elevation of the 
African race throughout the world. As the war pressure 
terminates we must expect to bear our proper burdens, and 
to make suitable provision for the education and Christianiza- 
tion of our eutire people, of whatever color or race. But the 
National Freedman’s Aid Union of England, wishing to close 
the matter in fitting form, have issned what is termed a “ final 
appeal,” and propose to secure a liberal contribution, which 
shall be appropriated toward the establishment of Normal 
Schools at the South for training colored teachers. Several 
donors have already subscribed from five hundred to fifteen 
hundred dollars apiece to this parting gift, and there is a 
prospect that English philanthropy will thus build a monu- 
ment to itself “.perennius wre.” 


Public Morals.—tit is the general verdict of the press and the 
people that our holiday season has been marked by an unusual 
amount of dissipation and drunkenness. ‘Although New 
Year’s day was one of the dismalist on record, the evening 
| witnessed more intoxication in the streets and drinking saloons 
| than usual, and to the cause of this increase it would be difficult 
to point. 

The fact that a police officer, drunk to insanity, turned his 
weapons upon those he was set to protect and committed mur- 
der, is only one of hundreds of cases of intemperance, involvy- 
ing violence, crime and misery. We think it cannot be denied 
that there is a growing sense of insecurity in the public mind; 

that life and property are not regarded safe as they were a 
few years ago, and that crimes are Jess frequently punished 
now than formerly. Ifthe facts are as they appear from the 
daily reports, it is a subject for the study of the statesman and 
the moralist. Certain it is that the police system of this city is 
in need of thorough reform, yet no police is adequate to the 
reform of publie morals. We have a right, even on holidays, 
to expect the police to be awake to their duties, and afford 
reasonable protection to peaceful communities, but the remed 
for riots, disorders, intemperance, theft and murder, lies bac 
of police regulations, and is to be found in thé use of those 
moral means which improve the habits and principles of a 
people.—New York Observer. 


Our “ Institutions.”—Rev. Mr. Lundie, an English clergyman 
who visited America last summer, has been delivering lectures 
at home on what he saw while here. In one of them he alluded 
to the institutions in New York which were founded for the sup- 
port of children, and said he never visited any that were com- 
parable to them in cleanliness. If any one he said, “ had cold 
or unkindly feelings towards the United States, the best thing 
| that could be done to cure him was tosend him to these institu- 
tions, and Jet him find, if he could, in the wide world, institu- 
tions so beneficent in their management, so wide in their range, 
and so wise in their conduct.” 


The Pope has in past times relied on Switzerland for his 
body guard, but he is now pecking across the Atlantic for re- 
cruits. A meeting to consider the practicability of pele on 
American regiment to reinforce the Papal army was tin 
New York on Saturday. A committee was appointed to procure 
suitable headquarters, and to make arrangements for recruit- 
ing. 
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“Gold in New York on ‘Monday, 138 1-2. 

The Catholic clergy of Italy predicted famine | 
in consequence of the sale of church property. 
The wish was father to the thought or rather | 
prophesy, which, however, has not come to 
pass; asthe crops were never so overwhelm- 
ingly abundant. 





General Grant has asked for the cession of 


David's Island, in New York Harbor to the 
general goverment, 

They are bringing great efforts to bear inWash- | © 
ington on the whisky tax. 
the Treasury does not yet fall in with the idea 


of reducing the tax, but such a course is strong: | 
ly urged by Commissioner Wells, and not stren-., 


uously opposed by Commissioner Rollins. 


The Democratic members of the national | 


House of Representatives held a secret caucus 
on Friday night, the 17th. It is supposed their | 
deliberations were in reference to the next | 
President,—the eoming man. 

Cardinal Patrizi at the instance of the Pope | 


has issued an edict to the Romans against the | 
sins of blasphemy, disregard of holidays and | 


disrespect in churches. Very severe punish- 
ments are threatened if the practices are con- 
tinued. The edict also directs the females to 
return to long dresses, and to wear a veil in 
church, which must not, however, be converted 
into an ornament. 

In Halifax, N.S.,a most enthusiastic meet- 


ing was recently held in favor of a repeal of the | 


act of confederation. Allow us to whisper to 
our dissatisfied friends the word, “ Annexa- 
tion.” 

An English clergyman has published the 
“Private Letters of St. Paul and St. John.” 
By-and-by we shall have a volume of “ Reflec- 
tions by Job.” 

The well-known George Francis Train left 
this country a short time since with the avowed 
purpose of helping the Fenians. Accordingly 
as soon as he landed in Great Britian, he was 
arrested and his person and baggage searched ; 
but there was not the slightest evidence of his 
having anything whatever to do with the unfor- 
tunate Fenians. Mr Train apologized for his 
appearance by saying that he was simply a 
special correspondent for The World. The 
arrest is commanding the attention of Congress. 

A Fenian manifesto was found on the morn- 
ing of January 19 posted on the walls of the 
London Mansion House, where it had been af- 
fixed despite the vigilance of the police, who 
have no clew tothe perpetrator of this strange 
act. The boldness and audacity of the Fenians 
in the face of the vigorous measures of repres- 
sion which have been adopted, excites much 
uneasiness, 

The obsequies of Maximilian were celebrat- 
ed in Vienna on the evening of the 19th, with 
great pomp, and the remains were consigned 
to their last resting-place. The funeral pro- 
cession was formed in the following order: 
The head line was occupied by the societies of 
orphans carrying appropriate symbols of the 
national grief; following them were the clergy 
in a body ; the municipal authorities ; the mayor 
of the city; the corps of marines acting as a 
guard of honor; the catafalque bearing the 
casquet containing the remains, profusely deco- 
rated with immortelles; and Admiral Teget- 
thoff and officers of the army and navy, in 
uniform with the usual badges of mourning. In 
the church the Capuchins were assembled, the 
Emperor of Austria, the Archdukes, the court. 
cabinet, generals of the army, the diplomatic 
corps and special envoys of foreign powers. 
After the requiém mass had been celebrated, 
the body was placed in the vault prepared for 
its reception. Vast crowds visited the remains 
during the day while lying in state. The Em- 
peror Francis Joseph has written a letter to 
Admiral Tegetthoff, thanking him in the name 
of the Imperial family for his services in recov- 
ing the remains of the late Emperor of Mexico 
and bringing them home for burial among his 
kindred. 


Tue UNIon Pactric RAILRoAD.—For five 
hundred and forty miles west from Omaha, = 
from the banks of the Missouri River to withi 
ten miles of the summit of the Black Hills, (the 
highest point of the Rocky Mountains crossed 
by the road, ) the Union Pacific Railroad has 
been p and 1, So rapidly has 
this work been coemmathed that the readers 
of our newspapers have hardly kept pace with 
its advance, and those who may have failed to 
see any of the recent repc rts will be amazed at 
the fact that forty miles of road have been 
built and opened within about two months, in 
spite of all the obstacles of frost and snow. 
which would effectually block all ordinary rail- 
way constructive work. Money, energet- 
ical} ly and judiciously expended, has built and 
equipped this national railroad with a rapidity 
previously unknown. Settlers, traders, and 
mechanics have c.osely follow ed the pioneer- 
ship of the locomotive, and citi s numbering 
thousands of inhabitants now greet the eye of 
the traveler, where, until the construction of 
the , there was no hamlet, or even an emi- 

Vs cabin, The work of further construc- 
nm will not be suspended even during the 
whate Months, but in the rock-cuttings of the 
mountains beyond the present terminus, the 





The Secretary of 


210. v's 


| pick and the drill will be actively employed 
| until the time sball come when further track- 
j laying will be practicable. The 

whic ithe securities of this Railroad Company 
have been taken during the past few months 
by the people of every section of the éountry 


prove the wide-spread interest felt in its prose- 


cution and completion, and ulso the popular 
faith in the commercial greatness of the enter- 
prise, and the coming years’ reports of the 
mineral and agrie ultural production of the 
great Western Territories, will show that the | 
advances made in aid of its construction by the 
general government have 
economy, 





Business Letters Received, to Jan. 18. 

T P Adams, F C Ayer, E Adams, 2, J W Adams, Jo- 
seph Allen, E T Adams, © F Allen, 2,J Armstrong, 8 
Allen, BS Arey, DG Ashley, R J Andrews. 
| N Bartholomew, J D Butler, J C Briggs, HP Blood 

8 0 Browne, J H Bennett, G W Ballou, L Bushnell, R 
| A Brainard, J Boyce, 5 He Beale, E C Bass, A N Bod- 
fish, A Back, Josiah Bean, W_B Bartlett, G Bowler, J 
iB Bean, P F Bresee, G Bowers, B K Bosworth, A Briggs, 

S Brainard, E Bryant, J C Blair, 8 M Beal, M R Bar- 

ney, R D Brown, M Boynton, G W Bugbee, GS Barnes, 
| 4 Blodge tt, P Barnes, J D Butler. D K Banister, G R 


pant, J Blethen, J H Bennett, 2, J W Bowdish, C K | 
bab 
| J c ‘ollins, H K Cobb, W LC ag G F Cobb, SA 
Cushing, WO Cady, M 'T Cilley,2, H Chandler, D E 


Chapin, A Chureh, WA Clapp, (all ri om) S F Chase, O 
H Call. D Chubb, O M Cousins, C A Carter, R Cook, G 
S$ Chadbourne, A J Copeland, G E Chapman, J 8 Cash- 
man, A Cook, E F Clark, 2, » Cadwell, L Crowell, J Cobb, 
| J Calderwood, J B Crawford, J W Coolidge, L P Cush- 
man, VA Cooper, 2, M C Chapin, J Clark, C Chittenden, 
T Carter, E W Caswell, A J Church,J F Crowl, R Cole- 
man, B Clapp, N G Cheney, C H Chase. 

A D Dexter, R Day, J Dame, B Dyer, J w Day, 
Dutton, E Davies, M A Dotey, RS Dixon, 2, C U Dun- 
ning. I Downing, Mrs C A Day, R De rod 

T Ela, 2, G M Eddy, jr., D H Ela,C H Elis, @ F 


Elliot. 

B Foster,3, T L Flood, F Fisk, W F Farrington, 2, F 
Furber, Mrs B Fisher, L. P Freneh, A D Frost, C P 
Flanders, 

G E Goodwin, N Granger, B F Greeley, A Graham, 
If 8 Gaddis, N Goodrich, O L Gillett, H M Grew, 1 T 
Goodnow, F Grovenor, J W gee rnsey, AC Godfrey. 

LP Hunt, J M Howes, JJ Hight, CN Hinckley, J! 
Hooper, B Haines, G Hoit, J E Hawkins, L Howard, 4 
T Hanna, W H Hatch, C Hoiman, CE Hall, R B Holmes, 
E H Hatfield. C D Hills, E W Hutehinson, E Hamlen, 
J © High, A Howard, C Humphrey, C L Haskell, 2, C 
Hubbard, J Hooper, CN Hinckley, J M Howes, G H 

0 

O H Jasper, J H James, WT Jewell, Joy, Coe & Co. 

H Kendall, A L Kendall, J D King, 2.8 Kellogg, W 
© Kellogg, M D Kinney, D C Knowles, 2, R H Kimball, 
C A King. 

W Livesey, DP lear. D Lakin, 8 Lewis, J Livesey, 
A B Lovewell, W G W Lewis, J W Lee, NG Lippitt, J 
Lovejoy, H L Loomis, E Pr Lowater, J Leepe per 

Hf Murphy, 8S Mar © Maddox, M M 
rill, MI Mayhew, J Mather, aste 
Mills, Joseph H Mansiiek 
RF Macy, R R Meredith. 
EB Morgan, N Hi Martin, J A Morden, A Moore, CA 
Merrill, H Montgomery, J Mitchell, J H Mason, C W 
Morse. 

M W Newbert, C H Newell, € onen 8 
R Newhall, G W Norris, ¢ SNe 

5 oan (sent), H Old 

8 Prince, Wd Pomfre “t M Pinkham, A W Festa, 
aa’ Presbrey, M Palmiter, R Parsons, L L Pollard, 


AC 














)Manson, CE Mi andeville, 


. Sarah Noyes, 





Pyke, J © Perry, G Pratt, J Parker, A L Pratt, 3 
Paine, O Parsons, J ae “9 tt. 

SE weed ain 

1 P Robe Rovk, M Ric ‘ker, M Ransom, A W 


Rand, GaP ren, WJ Robinson 2, P Rowell, D Rich- 
. AT Risley, C FE Rogers, 

RS Stubbs, S'P Snow 2. G D Strout, J W Stewart, W 
Shaw, S Stowe, H L Strout, A C Sweatt, JJ W Sinn) 
son, N W Scott, J Scott 2, WS Studley, H P Sate save 
W Hi Stetson, J Hl Seaver, J Stone, B Sibley, E J 
Stevens, DP J Smith, R Smith, Elizur Smith, C Stone, 
O W Scott, J T Spotford, J Shaw, C H Smith, A R Syl- 
vester (be patient), J A Steele, C D Stafford, R K Sher- 
man, W H Strout, G C Simmons, E H Smith, A € 
Stevens. 

J D Tucker, N Taintor, TJ True, J Thurston 3, A 
Tripp, P Townsend, J O Thompson, W Trewin 2, J ¢ 
Tasker, M J Talbot, TB Tupper, A S Thomas, O EF 
Thayer, W Turkiagton (Bro, D's address, Morrison, 
Ill.), TB Tupper 2, Z Tilton, S W Thomas, D P Thomp- 
son 2, DM True, i C Trott, {| Taggart, A Turner. 

ru a 
A Van Deusen. 
wr F Wether 2, I F Wellman, A Wilson, AA 
Ci Aves JIM Woodbury , O Wilson, LW Warren. 
. ‘A Vestgate 1BWa a. Cc Weare, E War 
wr Worth, O R Wilson, C_ H_ Wasson, ™ 
Wie hit, G_ Wingate, T Whittier, E R Wilkins, H I 
Wilson, 8 F Whidden, J B W senate, - H Winchester 
DA Whedon, W Wyman, J R White, Webb, AB 
Wheeler, H 8 Whitney, F P Wa’ ome N itney, NH 
H Williams, 8 Wentworth, IS White, SF Whidden. 
J Whitney, J J Woodbury. 


METHODIST BOOK DEPOSITORY. 
Letters Received from “y9 1} to Jan. 18, 
All Aspinwall—C Fallen—B 8 Arey—E pteme-3 7 
Bean—H Bannister—l G Bidwell S Boulter—C 
Buck—D P Bragg—Bailey & Noyes—D L Brown—I 5 
Bigelow—G R Bent—K I Baker—H R Burgess—E ( 
Bass—R Burt 2—J Collins—J Curricr—F D Chandler—S 
F Chester>A Craig—D W Camp—F P A Clark—O H 
Call—¥ A Crafts—A J Chureh—D W ¢ ‘amp—B F Cor- 
aa A Dean—N E Drew—Wm Deering—C U Din- 
ning—S Doualdson—C E Davison—J 8 Day—E Edson— 
MN Eldridge—G F Faton—L C Elliot—G W Emersow 
—H Fowler—J 8 Fish—F Furber—T L Flood—Georg: 
E Fuller—David Godfrey, jr—ND Ge orge—JI W Guern- 
sey—P N Granger, 2d—C 1H Glazier—E M Gardiner— 
JB Gould—R W Harlow—s Huntington—C E Holma 
—C E Hall—C D Hill—J Hooper—E W Hutchinson —& 
A Hateh—W © High—J 8 I ‘anks—W A Heard—C 
Hinckley—J ay ay F. Hawkins—O H Jasper—J i 
James—J D King, 2—S G * eg— A King—N G Ken- 
7 Kuowies—J Livesey—Wim Livesey—J Lovejoy 
NG Lippet, TW Lewic Ludlum—J Larned—) A 
Ladd—W D Malcom—P E Macomber—J H Manstield— 
© Morse—N HH Martin—A Moore—J R Masterman—li 
E Newhall, 2—F C Newell—Geo W Norris—C Nason— 
W B Osgood—W LL Pillshury—A Prince—Poe & Hitch 
cock—O Perry—J F Richards—James Robinson, G W 
Rvland—Wm Reed—A S Reed—S 8S Rich—J P Richard 
—A H Reed—A FE Stevens—J Scolt—R Smith—C Stom 
—EJ Stevens—A Sargent—J H Stearns—M Spencer- 
B F Stinson—C E Springer—Geo L Sleeper—F A Smit) 
OASmith—W B Toulmin—Jobn C eT G Wil 
liams—W T Worth—sS F Wetherbee 2—W L Wilder- 
M Y Wele ome AG Whittier,G Wingate—G ‘Ww ~ 29 
E Wiicox—Gco Il Winchester—N Webb—A 
Wiltiams—-W. tl Wight—W Wilkie. 


























_ CHURCH REGISTER. 


HERALD CAL ENDAR. 
Ministerial Association, at Littleton, N. H., Jan, 27-28 
8. 8. Institute, at Power St., Providence, Jan. 27-29, 
Ministerial Association, at Orono, Me., Feb. 3-5. 
Preachers’ Meeting, at Chicopee, Mass., Feb. 4, 5. 
Claremont District Ministerial Association, Feb. 4-6. 
Preachers’ Meeting, at Natick, Mass., Feb, 5. 
Ministerial Association, at Westerly, R. 1., Feb, 10-12. 
Ministerial Association, at Gorham, Me., Feb. 10-13. 
Preachers’ Lyceum, at Farmington, Me., Feb. 11, 12. 
Ministerial Association, at Pawtucket, R. I., Feb, 18-2 


Preachers’ Lyceum, at Kendall's Mills, Me., March 3 
April 1. 





WARREN ST. M. E. CHURCH will take its ¢mnus 
Missionary collection next Sunday. Sermon in th 
forenoon by the pastor: in the afternoon, there will b 

resses by Rev. Dr. W.F.W arren, of the Theologi 
aes weeny, and Rev, Gilbert Haven, editor of Zion's 

erald . 








extent to 
Atkinson, 8, 9; 





iM iHazardville, 
been a true public F 


| (iurleyville, 26; 
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QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
Banoor District—Focrta Qc rng 

February- 2; Newport, 1, 2, by Dr. Tefft; 
B, 22, 23; Hampden, es 3, by J. B. 
port, 29, March 1. 
Do rer, 7,8, by 8. Wentworth; 
ison, 21, ! 22; Dexte r, 28, 29. 
; Orono, I, 

L : aR r. 







‘rawford; North Ss 
Merch—Lineoln, 
Parkrfian, 14, 15: M 
April—Exeter, 4, / 
Oldtown, Jan, 16, 





FRENCH. 





New Loypon Districr—FourTu QUARTER. 
oe va ary—North Mauchester, 1,2; W apping, 2, P. 
; Windsorville, 2, eve ouing s Warchouse Point, 3,1 P. 
Thompsonville 3, evening; Somers, 4, 11 A. M; 
4, eveuing: Montville, 9; W esterly, Ww; 
Mystic Bridge, 13, 10A.M: Mystic, i3,” evening; Ver- 
non, 15, 16; Quarryville, 16, P. M; Rockville, 17; South 
Manchester, a Tolland, 22, 23: South € oventry, 25; 
7 ag Stafford Springs, 28; Willington, 2, 


I. 
March—Mashapoug, 1; 





Mi: 





Burnside, 3; Lyme, 7,8: New 


London, 9; Norwich North, 10, 3 P.M.; Main Street, 
10, evening; Greenville, 13; Gale’s Ferry, 4, 15: Uneas- 
ville, 15, P. M; Sac hom : ee 16; Free Chureh, 17; 


Willimantic, 19; Baltic, 

Vernon, Jan. 16. P. T. KENNEY, P. E, 
LYNN DISTRICT, NEW ENGLAND CONFER- 
=NCE.—The committee to apportion the amounts to be 
raised by each church on the District for Missions, pre- 
sent the following. It is of course ¢ xpected that every 
chureh will raise the amount specified if possible; but 
as usual, the stronger will probably exceed their 
amount, and thus help the weaker. ve sum total at 
‘east is needed to meet the claim on the District, and 
we hope that it will be more than met, 





Lynn, Common St., $1,500 Medford, su 
ad - . ow) Saugus, iii 
South St., 2 Cliftondale, luo 
va Maple St., 70 Salem, mm 
a Boston St., 40 Beverly, w 
Swampscott, i) Marblehead, rh 


Charlestown, South Danvers, 





rey 
Trinity Charch, £00 Ipswich, WwW 
Union Church, 40) Newburyport, 
somerville, 2 First Church, 1 
Kast Cambridge, 25 Parchase 8t., wD 
Cambridgeport, On” Byfield, 1) 
Lowell, Gloucester, oOo 
St. Paul's, 0) Riverdale, 40 
Worthen Bt. be 300) Roekport, w 
Ceutral Church, 2”) Topstield, 3 
Woburn, 10) ~North Andover, ww 
Stoneham, 4) Ballardvale, 2» 
S. Reading & Reading, # Groveland, 2 
| Malden, roe — 
Maplewood, » $9,000 
Melrose, OO 
STATE CHRISTIAN CONVENTION.—The Pastor 


Minister of each Evangelical Church in Massa- 
chusetts, with two of its lay members, designated as 
nay be deemed best, are invited to meet in Tremont 
¥ | in Boston, Jan. 2th and 20th, for prayer and 
3 nee on practical religious subjects, having 
ceference to personal Christian effort. 

Alpheus Hardy, William Claflin, Russell Sturgis, jr., 
franklin W. Smith, Henry F. Du rant, Orange T. Tay- 
ior, George P. Denny, Joseph Story 

It is proposed by brethren in the urches of Boston 
‘o invite Pastors and lay members of Evangelical 
‘hurehes in Massachusetts to meet for prayer and for 
he consideration of practical questions relating to the 
vest ways of developing and cuiploying the piety and 
dfs of Christians in efforts for the spread of Evangeli- 
‘al religion in connection with our several Churches, 
The brethren who have suggested this meeting have 
‘ordially requested us to append our names tothe invi- 
ation. [Here follow the names of all the prominent 
Evangelical Pastors of Boston.) 









NOTICE,—The new church erected for the use of the 
M. E Chureh in Seituate, Mass., will be dedicated to 
he worship of the Triune God, on Wednesday, Feb. 5th, 
it ll o'clock, A.M. Friends from Boston will be in time 
'y taking the 8', o'clock train from the Old Colony De- 
wot, and can return by the evening train. 

C, HAMMOND, Pastor, 

PROVIDENCE CONFERENCE SEMINARY, East 
ire emwie! “. R. L.—Spring Term begins Monday, dan. 20. 

Addre I . EpWAnDs, A.M. 

dan. is. 


NEWBURY 
rin, 
Mh. 


feb. 





SEMINARY, Newsery, Vr.— The 
Term of this institution will open on Thursday, 
th, aud continue IL weeks. 

BR F.C NESTER, Principal. 


ANNIVERSARY Y oF THE MISSIONARY so- 
METY.—Services on the occasion of the Apairensesy 
of the iectonery Society of the Method Le 
‘hurch will be held in the city of Albany, N. 

‘6th and 27th days of January 
A sermon on the subject Of Christian sistem will 
reached in each of the seven Methodist Churches 
At ne 








f the eity on Sabbath the 26th inst. o'clock 
Monday morning, the 27th inst., there will be a Mission- 
wy Prayer Meetiug and ve Feast in the Hudson 
street Church, conducted by the Rey. R. H. Robinson, 
Presiding Elder of Albany District. 

The Anniversary Meeting will be held on Monday, * 
1 o'clock P. M., in Tweddle Hall. His Excellency 
fenton will preside, and addresses will be delivered by 
he Rey. Dr. Sewall of Brooklyn, N. Y., the Hon. Caleb 
E. Wright of Wilkesbarre, Pa., the Rev. Geo, Douglas 
of Montreal, Canada, and the Rev. Bishop Janes of New 
York. W. L. Harris 

Chairman of the Anniversary Committee. 





DEDICATION AT WEST DURHAM, ME.—The 
Methodist Episcopal Church will be dedicated to Al- 
nighty God, Feb. 5. Services commence at 10', A. M.; 
sermon by Rey. A. Sanders« Preaching in the even- 
ng by Rev. D. B. Randall. “= fricnds of Methodism 
oth in oar own and siste rehes are cordially in- 
‘ited to attend, Special juvitation to former pastors 
wd their wives. Wo. Stour, 








THE W HITE Mou NT AIN MINISTE RIAL ASSO- 
MIATION will be holden at Littleton, N.1L., on the 27th 
wd 28th of January, not the 40th and Bist, as erroneously 
wublished in the Calendar, A. B. RUSSELL. 


THE NORTH SPRINGFIELD DISTRICT MINIS- 
~~ ASSOCLATION will mect at Colerain, Feb. 
Preaching —Tuestey evening, by 8 
fay evening, by W. J. Ponifret. 
Church statisties—J. o —_ 
Church finances—s. 3 
Essays: Is ita Seripture docttine that right human 
tion merits reward + ’. Morse: Is truth an agent 
ran instrument in conversion ?—A. Sanderson; ‘The 
juty of the Christian Church in relation to the social 
ife of the young—J. H. Gaylord; Does grace through 
‘uth iu Christ confer immortality on man ?—D. K. Mer- 
ill; Lay Delegation—N. Merrill; How to secure and 
wemnots | a revival—H. Booth; Ministerial habits—E. 
. Moore 

Other preachers will present essays or sketches of 
heir own selection. Preachers are invited to bring 
heir wives. Those coming by cars on Tuesday will 
ind conveyance to Colerain free of charge, leaving 
‘helburn Falls at one o'clock, P. M., or on arrival ot 
irst train. It is to be hoped there will be a general at- 
endance, Per order of Committee, 

EE. J. MOORE. 


THE NEW LONDON ggg 8. 8S. INSTITUTE, 
inder the direction of Rev. J. H. Vincent, Agent of the 
3.8. Union, will be held in the M. E, Church, Willi- 
rantie, on Thursday and Friday, Jan. 30th and 3ist. 
“he first session will commence at 2 P. M., Thursday. 
#t delegates be present from every Sunday School. 
Ve request each pastor at the earliest moment to com- 
mnieate to Bro, Clark, at Willimantic, the number 
vat will be present from each station, so that — 
rovision a = —— S+ gutectabusnent. We hope 
ow a general rally. ORTH, 

I. L. WiLLson, ; Committee. 


rm ot al ACERS IXOEETUES, PRO 
DENCE DISTRICT.—On t of the revival 
neetings in several chasenet 't vidence. has 
een thought best to pectpene the ‘Teachers’ “funiture 
ill a future day, . D. Burier,? 





*. Tupper; Wednes- 








b. N. Kniour, ‘+ ‘omunittee, 


EDICATION Ar CAPs ELI ET DaroT. 
yb te Metals will be “ree ean we Cane 


‘linighty God, KAT - ian, 2, 9 . 
ale of pews at 2 o'clock, P.M. There will be a 
Feast of Dedication in the evening at the vestry. The 
brethren in the ministry and the friends 4 — are 
cordially invited to be present. . C, AYER. 





‘MARRIAGES. 


In Chetiniews, Jen. 8, by Rev. C. N. Smith, Mr. 
George P. Hunt to Miss Willlannah P. Foster, both of 
Charlestown. 

In Watertown, Jan. 2, by Rev. J. M. Bailey, Stephen 
O. Newhall, of Malden, to Liszie M. Robson, of Melrose. 

lu Provincetown, Dec. Rey. George M. Ham- 
len, Mr. Joseph Vearie to Mise Glorina Jankina; Jan. 
1, Mr. Lewis 8. Weston to Miss Charlotte A. Reynolds; 
dan. 6, Mr. Bernard Audrews to Miss Mary Tarvis, all 
of Provincetown. 

In North Easton Village, by Rev. J. B. Husted, pee, 
George P. Blaisde ut to Miss Julia F. Holmes, both o 
North Easton Vill 

In Ashburnham, > Nov. 24, by Rev. W. Wilkie, Mr. 
Waldo Russell, of Gardner, to Miss Lucia 8. Paige, of 
Ashburnham; Novy. 28th Mr. Charles G, Lawrence, of 
Fitchburg, to Miss Jennie W. Burrell, of Ashburnham ; 
Jan. 1, Mr. Stephen R. Newton oa Miss — 8. Mann. 

n Newtonv lie, Jan. 9, by yer, Mr. 
— Katzman to Miss Susan “Hlerton,, “both of 
oston 

In Buxton, Jan. 1, by Rev. Wm. H,. Foster, Mr. Ed- 
win B. Ho phinson, of Boston, to Miss Abba A! Flood, «t 
Buxton; 9, Mr. Lorenzo D. Files, of Gorham, to 
Mrs. Etta -. Flood, of Buxton. 

‘, Calais, Me., Dee. 24, by Rev. S. H. ee. Eben 

Hines to Miss Ada Wi pitney; Jan. 10, } Adam 
Ginespte to Miss Sarah E. Bean, all of Cala is, 

In Durham, Me., Nov. 25, by Rev. William Stout, Mr. 
George Nichol to Miss Matilda G. Harris, both of Lis- 
bon Falls; Nov. 27, Mr. John A. Rice, of Pownal, to 
Miss Emeline 8. Larabee, of Durham. 

In the Methodist Parsonage, Rock 20rt, Me., Jan. 4, by 
Rey. William L. Brown, Mr. John F, Maddox to Miss 
Sarah H. Cotton, both of Damariscotta Mills 

In Damariscotta, Me., Jan. 9, by Rev. C. ‘B. Dunn, 
Mr. Eliot T. Prior to Miss Laura A. Morse, both of 


Bremen. 
In Old Town Me., Jan. 11, by Rev. I. P. Blood, Mr. 
Boston, Mass., to Miss 


George La Mout Holmes, « 
Annie F. Trask, of Old Town. 

In Hampden, Me., Dec. 28, by Rev. C. L. Browning, Mr. 
John HL. } a, of Oldtown, to Miss Mary L. Ham, of 
a nden ; Jan. 1, Mr. David H. aon n, of Orrington, 

‘o Miss Anna E. Suatth, of Ham 

“hs South Elliot, Me., Jan. |, by Re vy. A. Cook, Mr. 
Frederick A. Sapien to t o Miss Sarah A. Pavl. 

In Fairfield, Me., Jan. 1, by Rev. T. J. True, Mr. Ben- 
jamin F. Corson to Miss Olive A. Allen. 

In Portland, Me., Dec, 2, by Rey. J. 8. Cushman, Mr. 
Samuel F. Cobb to Miss Faunle J. Abbott. 

In Southport, Me., Dec. 2, by Rev. IL. P. Roberts, Mr. 
James Young, of Pr. BE. Island, to Miss Rebecea M. 
ay of 3. 

In Hallowell, Me., Jan. 1, by Rev. J. B. Lapham, Mr. 
Arno Little to Miss Mary A. Davenport 

In York, Me., by Rev. O. W. Scott, ” Mr. Jan V w. 
Gowen, of York, to Miss. Hannah F. - Garrey, of K 

In Sheepscott, Me., Dec, 24, by Rev. C. L. Haskell, 
Mr. Joseph A. Dunton, of Newcastle, tc Miss Hattie AL 
Noyse, of Jefferson. 

In Belfast, Me., Dee, 25, by Rey, T, P. Adams, Mr. 
Elijah 8. Shuman to Miss Arabella R. Cunningham; 
dan. 1, Mr. . Josephus Sherman to Miss Eliza Gray; Jan. 
4, Mr. Leonard A, Webster, of Waldo, to Miss isa 
a Hall, of of Nobieborougt Jan. 9, Mr. George Dyer to 


Miss Eleanor J. Orcut 
In Sanbornton Bridge, N N. IL., Dee. 19, by Rev. D. F 
Lewis Colby to Miss Mary E. Mills, pot 


Leavitt, Mr. 
of Canterbury 

In New Market, N. IL, Dee. %, Many E. Dole. HL. B. Copp. 
Mr. Horace K. Emery to Miss 

In Craftsbury, Vt., Dec. 25, by yb 7 We Bemis, Mr. 
Lyman 8. Whitcomb, of Hyde ‘ark, to Miss Jennie L. 
Glidden, of C, 











DEATHS. 


In U tom, Jan. 5, Thilman Warren, aged 54 years, 
formerly of this city 
In Goshen, Dec. hy, James Phinney, ‘> yous. 
Bro. Phinney was a good man, a kind 
tather. His -_ was not often vacant iu the public 
His death was 
He retired in his usual b 


rayer or ¢lass meeting. 
ning. health and 
Tied suddenly before ~~ We trust he was ready. 
a God bless his aff familly. 
n Stafford Springs, Jan. 6. ae SGety A. weet! of in. 
oe Converse, aged 72. 
ee sence for more than + a century is = Al 4 
3 sor) 


row 

In Thompsonville, Conn., Dec, 13, Royal Fowler, esq., 
after a brief illness yA five a7. He was converted in 
the M. E. hey poy wy my during the revival of 1857 
and 1858, a ry that time has ven his influence on 
the side of the cause of Christ. During our os re- 
vival, and about six weeks before he died, he 
arou to the great 
ter’s aa and receivin, 
was a very zealous aud efficient laborer. 
of great influence in the fm apne aN —— and re- 
spected by all. As a business man he had gained an 
enviable reputation ms eager tor honesty as well as 
ability. rin war he served three years a r- 
termaster of t 10th Connecticut Volunteers, with 
great credit to himself and to 
Bro. Fowler was also a member of the Connecticut 
House of Representatives atthe last session, and ac- 
quitted himself with entire satisfaction to his comstitt- 
ents, On the day of his funeral ,oveme Dp of 

was cl t to the largest, AIL 
mourned his loss in death, for they had learned his 
worth in life. Whether at home, enjoying the domestic 
¢ ; whether In the busy mart ying and selling; 
whether around the camp fires on the battle field serv- 
ing his country; or whether in the legislative hall, en- 
acting a his oxen aa pes he was the same gener- 
ous, open-he: an goemeusen. 

~~~ Vt., Dee 3. Mrs. Marion M. Howard, late 

Miss Cushman, of Ware, aged 24 years, 


——— 














THE MARKETS. 


RETAIL PRICE. 
INSIDE FANEUIL HALL MARKET. 























PROVISIONS. |Sweet Potatoes, 4, Pk, @10 
|Do. Bermuda, >, @ 
Beef, cat, 2 38 |Tomatoes, can, ( 
—, lh S F mage al wea RP 
sd ona ed, ar. Squashes, Bb. 5 
Pork, fresh, i) @ LB Hubbard. 3 @ 6 
ed, uu @ 6 Carrots, @ » 
Hams, Seaken, b @ 16 |Beans, white, 
Lard, 4 b ? pot, 100@1 25 
— Pb, X@ 4 ti es, 7 x H@ 7 
eal, 2 
Mutton, 8 e 2» UIT. 
Butter, mmp, 30 2 \ a Pun 2@ wo 
Tub, best, 2 @ KC ‘ranberries, bu, 3 400 
- qual, 2% @ % \Dried Apples, lu 
Cheese, W @ ® IA les, pk, rey 
Eggs, ,: @ W \Peaches, in cans, 40@ Ww 
Oranges, Havana, 
TRY. FP doz, @1 00 
Roest's't . 180 @300 \Oranges, Mess 
Chickens, » @ Bw doz, Wa 5 
Old Fowls, b. 2 e % [Lameus, § des, we WwW 
Turkeys, , 3 Grapes, 
Ducks, yng, pr, 1 h@2 00 on ne: DB, 7@1 = 
Geese, yng,each 2 003 00 M 2b, 
Geese, wild, 1 00@1 —e aim. pce zt 
Guat, per don, 96083 68 Pears, fable, doz, Tal 0 
each 2m * ‘ataw rapes, 1) 
Rabbits each, W@ bb AY. o- tied 
VEGETABLES. Connter Hey. 
Potatoes, pk, 4 100 fs, 125@1 45 
Onions, pk, m2 % oo 
qf 15 
© Turnip, pk; ea, U@ W ¥ ~ bi 














410: V's ME R ALD. 
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BRIGHTON MARKE 
WEDNESDAY, a 15, 1948, 
Cattle, 493; Sheep and Lambs, 6955; Swine, —; num-~- 
ber of Western Cattle, 554; Eastern C iattie. 4553 Work- 
jug Oxen att Northern Cattle, —: Cattle left over from 
k, & 


last week, 4 
Prices. Beef Cattle—Extra, $15.59 @ 14M: first 
quality, $12.50@ 13.00: second quality, 11.00 @ 12.00; 
third quality, $8.00 @ 10.50 #100 bbs., (the total weight 
of Hides, Tallow and dressed Be: 














iTides—9 @ 9@ 95 P bh. for coun ‘try 

Tallow—7 @ 7'; PD. 

Sheep Skins—$1, 00 @ $1.25 each. . 
Lamb 


) Skins—$1.00 © $1.25 cach. 
Calf Skins—16 @ 18c. ? b 

The supply of Cattle in “Marke t is larger than has 
been in several weeks past. The Eastern Cattle were 
mostly Beeves, and there were some very nice ones 
among them, which sold at our highest quotations. Pri- 
ces upon the best grades remain about the same as they 
were last week, but poorer qualities are selling at a de- 
cline from one quarter to one half of acent PB. The 
supply is larger than is required. 

Stores—None at Market except Working Oxen and 
Milch Cows. 

Working Oren—There is a good supply in Market, 
but not a very active demand. Most of them which 
were in a fair condition were so.d for Beef. We quote 
anes of pairs at $158, 190, 205, 240, 215 and 280, 

Cows—Prices; Extra, $8 @ 110; Ordinary, $60 
fa “BO: Store Cows $4 to 55 @ head. The price of Milch 
Cows depends altogether on the fancy of the purchaser. 
But afew Mileh Cows in Market and not much call for 
them, 

Sheep and Lambs—There is a better demand for them 
than there was last week. Most of the Western Sheep 
were taken ata ¢ omission. We quote sales at $2.73 
@ 5.75 @ head, and 4@ 54, ¢ B 


BUSIN ESS N NOTICES. 











Use Hvenw’s Bay Re m SOAP, and none other. For 
sale by the prince pel Druggists. ; lay 
Mrs, TEMPLE’S 8 RENOVATING REMEDY. The great 


Purifier of the Age.—Composed wholly 
out any admixture of alcohol. 
are not followed by reaction. 

It cures Dyspepsia. 

It cures Consumption, 

It cures Sick Headache, 

It cures Rheumatism. 

It cures Scrofula, 

It cures Every disease of the Blood. 

It wends it way at once into the blood, where the 
cause of the disease exists. and to the sufferer its purity- 
ing effect are apparent. Send to the Agents, for one of 
Mrs. Temple's books. 

Price $1 per bottle. For sale by all Druggists. 

Werks & PorTER, 170 Washington Street, } 7? 
General Agents. 6mos. t. 3. 


of roots, with- 
Its invigorating effects 


A Ca: D.—What is Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer 
Aperien’ and what are its effects? These are questions 
whieh th: great American public has a right to ask, and 
it has also a right to expect a candid and satisfactory re- 

+ The preparation is a mild and gentle saline cathar- 

, alterative and tonic, and is most carefully prepared 

the form of a snow-white powder, containing all the 

‘ondertul medical properties of the far-famed Seltzer 
Springs of Germany. 
© OF its effects we would say that those who have tested 

preparation are the best judges; and they declare, 

pr their own signatures, that the preparation will 
promptly relieve indigestion ; regulate the flow of bile; 
cures every species of headache; tranquilize the ner- 
Vous system; refresh and invigorate the weak; mitigate 
the pangs of Rheumatism; neutralize acid in the Stom- 
ach; cleanse and tone the bowels; 
ap) genet, cure the heartburn. 

you are a sufferer give this Remedy one trial, and 

itw vil convince you of the above facts. 

TARRANT ‘0., Sole Proprietors, New York. Sold 
by all Drugzists. ly. sept. 19. 

~ —_———$$_—_—___—_ 


COLGATE & Co.'s Fragrant Toilet Soaps are prepar- 
ed by skilled workmen from the best materials, and are 
known as the STANDARD by — and consumers, 

Sold everywhere. dune. 5, 


assist the failing 








. W. CorpmMan & Co, Carpetings and General Com- 
mission Merchants and Manufacturers of C arpet Lining, 
57 Milk and 78 Devonshire Streets, Boston. Particular 
attention given to styles of Carpeting for Churches, 
Our friends _ the public are invited to call and ex- 
amine our stoc émos, Aug. 2. 

oO, 8 Currier & Co., 4% Hanover Street, are sell- 
ing Ladies’ Cloaks, Shawls, Balmorals, Thibets, Alpacas, 
— DeLains, Cottons, fe. at much reduced prices. 

Jan. 9. 





ASK your Grocer or Druggist for a box of THE MAG- 
1¢ CLEANSING CREAM, and don’t be put off with any 
article except that which fs manufactured by J.J. PIKE 
& Co., Chelsea, Mass. Sample dozen $2.00, 

Oct. 24. ly. 





Fisner’s Coven Drops.—This certain and effectual 
eure for Coughs and all diseases of the Throat and 
Lungs, has been generally known throughout England 
for the last sixty years, and is warranted to cure, or the 
price will be refunded. Prepared a Gro. W. WAL- 
LINGFORD, gradson of the late Dr. Fisher. 

Nason, SYMONDS & CO., Proprietors, Kennebunk, 
Maine. G.C.,Goopwin & Co., Boston Agents. 

Sold by all Druggists. 6mos, Oct.3, 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, BosTON, No. 
48 Summer Street, corner of Arch.—This is the only 
Savings Bank in the Commonwealth that pays interest 
on deposits for all full months they remain inbank. All 
deposits, with the interest accruing thereon, are guar- 
anteed to the depositor by a guarantee fund of two hun- 
dred thorsand dollars. 

RicwAarp Houmes, President. 

Anson J. STONE, Treasurer, om. dan. 16, 


Use RENNE’S PALIN KILLING - a O1L.—* It works 
likes a charm.” duly 18. 


BATCHELOR’s Harr Dye.—This splendid Hair Dye 
is the best in the world. The only true and perfect Dye 
--Harmless, Reliable, Instantaneous. No disapoint- 
ment. No rediculous tints. Natural Black or Brown. 
Remedies the ill effeets of Bad Jyes. Invigorates the 
hair, leaving it soft and beantiful. The genuine is 
signed William A. Batchelor. All others are mere imi- 
tations, and should be avoided. Sold by all > 
and Perfumers. Factory 81 Barclay Street, New York. 

dau. 9 evpat. 


~ CURE FOR FEMALE WEAKNESS. 


HIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE, made 
from an Indian recipe, is entirely vegetable, and 
is acertain cure without supporters. By enclosing a 
three-cent postage stamp, I will send you my © ireular. 
Manufactured and sold by Mrs. LINUS BELCHER, 
Randolph, Mass. Also sold by G. C. Goodwin, 38 Han- 
over Street, Boston; M. 8S. Burr & Co. ., 26 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Lewis Packard, North Jay, Me. 


dan 2 om 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
Al 1 


MATERIALS for Oil, Water Color, 
Pastel Painting, Drawing, "and Wax Flower 
Making, Decaleomania, &c., &c. 
Urders by mail and express promptly attended to. 
A. A. WALKER, 


32 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 


PALM LEAVES! 


COLLECTION or mR ORTY-FOUR 
Aes med Staged oro PFipse covers. Sent to 2 any 











Jan B 3m 





dress for 20 cents or $2 per dozen. 
For sale by JAMES Pr. MAGE 
gan 23 5 CORNHILL, Beeccc. 





PAIN KILLER A CURE FOR DIPHTHERIA, 
Alt INTERESTED please read the follow- 


ing extract from a letter from Mrs. Ellen B. Ma- 
son, wife of Rey. Francis Mason, Tounghoo, Burimah: 


+ «+ « « My son was taken violently sick 
with diphtheria, ‘cold chills, burning fever, and 
sore throat. I counted one morning ten little 


vesicles, in his throat, very white, and his tongue 
towards the root, just like a watermelon full of seeds: 
the remainder coated as thick as a knife-biade, So 
many children have died around here, I was afraid to 
call a physician, and thought I would try your Pain 
Killer for a gargle, with small doses liw ardly. I did so. 
and found the gargie invariably cut off the vesicles, and 
he raised them up, often covered with blood. He was 
taken on Sunday; on Wednesday bis throat was clear, 
and his tongue rapidly clearing off. I also used it as a 
liniment. with eastor ofl and hartshorn, for his neck. 
It seemed to me a wonderful cure, and I ean but wish 
it could be known to the many poor mothers in our 
land who are losing so many children by this dreadful 
disease. 

“I have found your Pain Killer one of the most valu- 
able medicines ever used in Burmah. Once I was stung 
by a very large black scorpion: the pain was indeserib- 
able. I immediately applied the Pain Killer, (for I 
never travel without it, ) again and again, and in half an 
hour my foot was well,” KA Jan B 


COOKING BY STEAM! 
H. L. DUNCKLEE’S 
e 
STEAMER. 
A GREAT REVOLUTION IN COOKING! 
A Meal of 8 or 10 varieties cooked over one hole of a 


Stove or Range in half the time it can be done by any 
other process, 





FULTON 


Puddings, Cake, or Bread cooked at the same time, 
over Meats, Poultry, Potatoes, Cabbage, Turnips, 
Beets and Onions, without partaking of the flavor of 
these vegetables, 

This apparatus condenses its own steam during the 
cooking, and all the juices and flavor concentrated in 
the lower vessel make a delicious soup by the addition 
of a little seasoning. 

This steamer has the advantage over all others, by 
having Gach part made so it can be detached and clean- 
ed from all the impurities or deposits arising from 
cooking. 

A single Bonsil Gas Burner will do the work of a 3 
dollar stove. 

An examination of this apparatus will convince any 
one of its superiority over all others. 

Agents wanted in every town in the U. 8S. Ten sizes 
from 6 to O dollars, 

POND & DUNCKLER, 





Jan 23 ate 87 Blackstone Street, Boston. 
WANTED, 
GENTS, MALE AND FEM ALE, one 


in every town, to sell C/TASE’S 

SILVER LOCK HAIR CRI IMPE cR. 

Sells at sight to every lady. Profits 150 per cent. 

best chance yet offered to those out of employ 
Samples with directions sent by mail on receipt of % 
cents, and warranted to give perfect satisfaction or the 
money refuned. Send for sam le. or inclose red st: unp 

for price list; also, CHASE’S MICROSCOPE 
sent on receipt of one dollar. ‘Address Oo. N.C HASE. 
18 Washington Street, Boston, 4t Jan 23 


WHEELER & WILSON 











} IGHEST PREMIUM SEWING MA- 
CHINES are the Best in use. 
WHEELER & WILSON received the 
GOLD MEDAL 
AT THE 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867, 
OVER 82 COMPETITORS. 

Office, 228 Washington Street, Boston. 
Jan 25 El2t H. C, HAYDEN, AGENT. 
AGENTS WANTED FOR 

HE BLUE-COATS, anp How Trey 


Livep, FouGHT AND DIED FOR_THE UNION. 
with Scenes and Incidents in the Great Rebellion. It 
contains over 100 fine engravings and 500 pages, and is 
the spiciest and cheapest war boek published. Price, 
only $2.50 per copy. 

CAUTION.—Some of our Agents have taken advantage 
of the great popularity and large size of this work to 
raise the price to $3 and $3.50 per copy. The public are 
hereby notified that they have no right to charge more 
than $2.50. ey works, purporting to be of similar 
character to “T&T lue-Coats,”’ are being cireu- 
lated, and we the retore caution both Agents and the 
public to see that the book they buy contains over 100 
fine engravings and 500 pages, Send for Circulars to 
JONES BROs, & CO., 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


THE ‘‘ COOKING MIRACLE OF THE AGE.” 
THE, ,ZDOIERMAN STEAM COOKING 


TUS is everywhere acknowledged to 
be the a i device for cooking ever seen. 
Cheap, Simple, and Economical, 
Don't be decieved by hnitations. 
where everything is 
WARRANTED. 
Wholesale and retail at 


Jan 3 





Go to headquarters 


. M. MACE & COVS, 
58 Banchstone St. (near North St.) 
gE Great Chance for Agents. ot Jan 2 


CAN | BECOME AN AUTHOR? 


EAD “PRACTICAL GUIDE TO 
AUTHORSHIP.” It is just the thing inexpe- 
rienced writers want. It tells how to prepare the man- 
uscript for the press. It points out faults to be avoided 
difficulties to be overcome, and how to secure success as 
an essayist, editor, &c. Price =; ce mie Sent by mail 
on receipt of price. Address FREEMAN, 
n 2 Est ~= RDETT, N. me ° 


WANTED. 


LADY PRINCIPAL for a_ first-class 
Female College in New England—must be a 








Methodist. Applic et with reference, made to 
. GEO. G, SAXE, 
Jen’ 23 ot ani Bncoms ST., NEW Yong. 





Good SECOND- HAND ORGANS, 


T THE RESPECTIVE PRIC ES OF 
$1,200, $750, $650, — and $300, y = ted 
W. B. D. SIMMONS 
Church Organ eilder 
No. 190 Charles st. Boston. 


Jan 3 tf 





$100 000 
YNION PACIFIC RAILROAD BONDS 
at 90 on hand and ready to be delivered by 
M. BOLLES & CO., 





Jan 3 u 90 STATE STREBT, BOSTON. 
REMOVAL. 
R. I. A. SALMON, Dentist, formerly 


at 2 Boylston Street, as removed to 670 Tres 
mount Street, Jan 




















TO HOLDERS OF GOVERNMENT BONDS 


AND OTHER 
SECURITIES AND VALUABLES. 


The Union Safe Deposit Vaults, 


of Boston, 


FOR THE DEPOSIT OF VALUABLES, 
AND THE RENTING OF SAFES, 
UNION BUILDING, 40 STATE ST. 


HENRY LEE, Manager. GEO. C. LEE, 


WILLIAM Minor, aad 
Francis V. BALC! 5 


Off_ice Hours from 0 A. M. to 3 P. M. 


Sub-Maneger. 


Solicitors, 





L": HIGGINSON & CO. offer for rent, 
(the lessee exclusively holding the key,) Safes 

inside their Vaults, at rates vary lug from $20 to $100 

each, per annum, according to size and location, 

They will also receive on special deposit, as bailees, 
the securities of persons residing abroad, or out of the 
city; those temporarily from home; Officers of the 
Army and Navy; Masters of Vessels, and others;—and 
will act as attorneys In the collection and remittance of 
income, when desired, upan the following 

TERMS: 
For a year or less period, 
Gevernment and all other Coupon Secu- 
rities, or those transferable by delivery, 
including Bank Bills, - - + = $1.00 per $1000 


Government and all other Securities, not 
transferable by delivery, - - - 


Gold Coin or Bullion, - - - 
Silver Coin or Bullion, - - - - 


0.50 per 1000 
1.25 per 1000 
2.00 per 1000 
Silver or Gold Plate, under seal, on own- 

er’s estimate of full value, and rate sub- 

ject to adjustment for bulk, on abasis of 2.00 per 100 
Deeds, Mortgages, Valuable Papers ) $1 a year each, or 

generally, when of no fixed value, uccording to bulk. 
Collection and Remittance of Interest or Dividends, 1 

per cent on the amount collected. 


NO CHARGE LESS THAN ONE DOLLAR. 
Only the Manager or Sub-Manager author- 
ized to sign Deposit Receipts. 

Letters and applications should be addressed to 


HMENRY LEE, Manager. 
Jan. 13, 1868, It Jan 23 


NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
PRICE REDUCED. 


peo every quarter, friends write us that 
systematic, determined efforts are making, and 
with considerable success, to push into cfreulation jour- 
nals which sympathized with the Rebellion during its 
progress, and are now moved and inspired by its funda- 
mental principle that Liberty is rightfully the birth- 
right, not of a/7 men, but of White men, that Blacks 
have no rights which Whites are bound to respect. A 
desperate effort is preparing to give ascendency to this 
Reactionary principle in our Government through the 
triumph of its champions in the choice of our next Pres- 
ident and Congress, 

The journals thus crowded into circulation by offer- 
ing them at cost are neither so large or so varied in 
their contents, nor produced at anything like the cost 
of THE TRIBUNE. They are political merely or mainly, 
while our columns are more generally filled with For- 

eign Correspondence, Farming Intelligence, Litera- 
ture, ete., etc, 

Nevertheless, in deference te the representatons of 
our friends, and in view of the momentous Issues of our 
Presidential struggle, now opening, we have resolved 
to offer The Weekly Tribune for 1368 to clubs of fifty or 
more for One Dollar per annum; That is to say: for $50 
will send to one address fifty copies of The Weekly Tri- 
bune for one year, and any larger number at the same 
rate, 

Our prices will be, 





One copy, one year, 52 issues - &, ut - $200 
Five copies, fo names of Subscribers - - = 9 00 
Ten copies, to names of Subscribers - - - 6b 


And one copy extra to the getter up of the club. 
Additional copics at the same price. 

T ty copies, to names of Subscribers - - & 

And one copy extra to the getter up of the club, 
Additional copies at same price. 

Fifty copies, tonames of Subscribers - + = 

And one copy to getter up of club, Additional 
copies at same price. 


Twenty coples,tooneaddress - - -2+ © 2% 
And one copy to getter up of club, Additional 

coples at same price. 
Fifty copies, tooneaddress - - - - = DW 
And one copy to getter up of club. Additional 

copies at same price. 
One hundred copies, (o oneaddress - - + 100 


And one copy Semi-Weekly Tribune to getter up of 

Club. Additional copies at same price. 

This offer shall remain open for the entire month of 
January. 

No newspaper so large and complete as The Weekly 
Tribune was ever before offered at so low a price. Even 
when our currency was at par with gold, no such paper 
but The Tribune was offered at that price; and The Tri- 
bune then cost us far less than it now does, But the next 
election must be carried for Liberty and Loayity, and 
we mean to do our part toward effecting that consum- 
mation 

We believe that the cireulation of half a million cop- 
jes of The Weekly Tribune during the coming year would 
be more effectual in influencing and contirming voters 
than five times their cost spent in the ordinary way just 
before election. Almost every Republican knows hon- 
est Democrats, who need only to be undeceived in order 
to vote right In the coming contest. See to it that such 
are suppled with The Weekly Tribune. It costs but lit- 
tle, the result will be permanent. 

who propose to co-operate with us please 
send us your orders as promptly as may be. Address 
THE TRIBUNYE, No. 14 Nassau Street, New York, 
Jan9 Pu 





THE PIANO BOOK, 
HICH CANNOT BE EXCEL 
Richardson's New Method. Regular — -- 
20,000 a year. Sold by all Music Dealers. Price, $°. 
Sent post-paid. 


OLIVER peteey & CO., Publishers, 
Jan 23 77 WASHINGTON STREET. 


QUACKENBOS'S ARITHMETICS, 


TE LATEST AND BEST. Primary, 400, 
. Elementary, 60¢. Practical, $1.00. 

Pertvot Text-Books, with no Stee So say Teachers 
who use them. Gotngin everywhere. Specimens mal!- 
ed to teachers at hali the above prices. Agen!s wanted 
tn every county, 

Quackenbos's Grammars. 
An English Grammar, $1,00, First Book, “ec. 
nese books make thorough grommarians with half 
the labor required by any other system. 
Quackenbos’s Histories. 


D, is 








Primary History United States - = - $1 0 
Illustrated School History U jnited States, 

brough down to 186 - - 20 

———— Ss —, ae a oe 17 

ion, - ° e e - “) 

Quackenbos's Philecophy. a - 20 


Everywhese used and commended, The most “favor- 
able terms mote for introduction. Address 
», APPLETON & ©U., Publishers, 
Jau9 Eit & 443 Broadway, New York. 


“THE PULPIT.” 


32 2 page Journal of Public Speaking, Pure 
Literature and Practical Religion. 
Containing some of the best things sald | A the Clergy 
aud public men the world over. By our pla 


SENT ONE YEAR FOR NOTHING! 
Send 10 cents with your address to 
“THE PULPIT COMPANY,” 
Pin 37 Park ROW, New York. 


OXYGENIZED AIR ; 


CURE FOR CATARRH, anv Dt- 
EASES OF THE THROAT anp LUNGS. 





Jan 9 





Applied by 
Dr. C. L. BLOOD, No. 9 Montgomery 
Place, Boston, Mass. 


CHRO NIC C, CATARRA, 

Wig entertain this loathsome disease when relief can 
be obtained ? € meet with those every day who are 
suffering from Catarrh to such an extent that the Air 
Passages in the head are in a partly decomposed coudi- 
tion,—the nose and throat filled with such a mass of cor- 
rupt matter that they are objects of Son to them- 
selves, and of pity to those with whom the’ ey associate. 

Chronic Catarrh usually affects the head, fauces and 
bronchial tubes. Itis invariably caused by }umoral or 
inflammatory blood, by which the mucous membrane 1s 
made sore or inflam j—-— FE copious effusion of 
viscid matter. If it be predued Serofula in the blood 
it is almost certain to end in "Sonatenptimn. unless 
speedily cured, because it is impossible to entirely pre- 
vent the matter from te down the Bronchial 
into the air vesicles, and sach is the excoriating, or 
scalding & property of the matter, its contact with the 
delicate of the air-cells at once causes Irritation, 
and invites the humoral Lt, ae of the blood to de- 
posit therein Tubercles and 

Catarrh almost always sttecde ‘Consumption, and fre- 
quently leads to it. 

In Oxygenized Air we have a positive cure for this 
disease. The remedy is taken by inhalation,—breathed 
directly into the lungs, and through them carried into 
the blood; thus, as soon as the blood will carry it, it 
reaches all parts of the system, decomposing the impure 
matter in the blood and expelling it through the pores, 
aud through the natural channels from the system. 


Thus you will see that the cause of the disease is re- 
move pand the disease L if must follow, 
In treat and eure 


Bronchitis and Censmplion. Let 

from these diseases despair of relief. If you are too far 
away to visit our office see us personally, write a 
description of your symptoms, and forward to the ad- 
dress below. 

Send for our circular, which gives a full description of 
these diseases, 

Out of the many th ll 
we publish the following: 
Dr. C. L. BLoop: 

Dear Sir,—I desire to give cee my testimony In re- 

gard to the value of ro scientific system of treating 
Catarrh and diseases of t Respiratory organs. | 
have used your remedy, Ore contend Air,” in my 
tice tor the last year by 7) / success, 
cured the worst forms of Catarrh, and a majority 
cases of Bronchit itis sat Consumption in their 
stages. Oxygenised Air” 
the greatest boon ever ‘yet conferred upon our suffering 
race, and hope the ~~ is not far distant when every in- 
tellizent hy sie! an will adopt your system in the treat- 
meut of all forms of chronic affections. 

Frate om, * y Ss M.D., 
1 Westminster St., evident. 


no one suffering 





of testi lals received 





Dr. C. L. BLoop 

My Dear ‘Sirah have tested your remedy, “Oxygen- 
ized Air,” in advanced stages of © ere, Bronchitis 
and Consumption, and the results have been, in the 
highest sense, satisfactory; so positive am I of its won- 
derful power to arrest the Progress of the above-named 
diseases, that I can Satnag eg em advise all who may 
he suffering from them to place themselves under the 
treatment at once, — yn rs, 
Rey. TOMLINSON, 

Plymouth, Mass. 
Send for Circular, and address 
r. C. Le. BLOOD, 

® Montgomery Place, Boston, Mass. 
¢@~ Physicians wanted to adopt this system of practice. 

Jan? em 


BOWDOIN GOLLEGE. 


EDICAL DEPARTMENT. The 48th 
Annual Course of [ectages in the Medical School 

of Maine will commence Feb, 20, and continue 16 weeks. 
Circulars containing full information will be forwarded 


on application to the ye ary. 
c. F. BRAC RACKETT, M; Dp. Seorgier ye 
Brunswick, Me. Sane) rs 1868, ni 


’ 
LEONARD’S PATENT 
LASTIC HORSE COLLAR. Patented 

_4 September 3, 1867. is improved Collar may be 
made in any of the usual styles or forms of construction, 
but it differs from all others, inasmuch as that rt of 

the covering that comes in immediate contact with the 
horse, is made of an ELASTIC WATER-PROOF MATE- 
RIAL, DOUBLE BODIED, It Is not affected by 

Cold or Heat. 

Is more durabie than any now in the market. 
tic and will not wrinkle. It is beget a 
stuffing is kept in its original state ~~T_AS 
It will not harden, Is at all times free from bunches, and 

will not irritate or create sores on the horse, and 
will heal galled horses quicker than any medicine that 
has yet been applied sses advantages over all 
others too numerous to mention. 

It has been thoroughly tested 7 all weathers, by well 
known firms and private owners of teams, as will be 
seen by reading the tollowing testimonials. 

The attention of Livery Stable ae pressmen, 
Bose Railroad Corporations, and ak Grners ror he horses 

is directed to this improvement. Call and examine 
them at 

12 Kilby St., (Zntrance 3 Doane St.,.) Boston. 

HARNESSES of every description, mete to order, 

team 
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